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THE RECENT TREND MEDIEVAL HISTORICAL 
STUDIES 


THE COLLECTION AND CRITICISM 
ORIGINAL TEXTS 


NEARLY all the present tendencies the study the Middle 
Ages are forms one fruitful interest—the collection and criticism 
original texts. would easy discuss number subjects 
with which medievalists are especially preoccupied, and say 
that these represent the trend present learning. There is, for 
example, administrative history. There the scattered work, 
which increases gradually finding unity its own, upon 
the development medieval thought and learning, revealed 
scores forgotten theologians, canonists, preachers and moralists. 
There the investigation, which the work Konrad Burdach 
and his school fine example, into the relations between 
chancery practice, political and ecclesiastical propaganda and 
the art writing the work which shows how poets and dreamers, 
humanists and political thinkers made themselves way 
the notarial There the analysis economic forces, the 
growth credit, the use instruments exchange, the elaborate 
social expedients devised meet the dangers shipping and 
overseas trade, the effects papal finance, the interplay 
money payments and payments kind. All these express 
tendencies modern scholarship, and other examples could 
given from the history art and literature. possible 
further and deduce from these tendencies some broad generalisa- 
tions about the reactions the modern contemporary mind 
against traditional methods regarding history. Yet, for every 


Papers read before the Medieval Section the Anglo-American Historical 
Conference, London, July, 1931. 
See the Burdach-Bibliographie, 1880-1930, presented Burdach’s friends 
and pupils (Berlin, 1930), 
No. 
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man woman who influenced reactions this kind, there 
always another man woman who not. Beyond all these, 
and underlying all the work most characteristic our time, the 
interest When historical students get together they 
tend talk about texts and the problems suggested the study 
where are they, what happening the manuscripts, 
what provision should made for their safe-keeping, how ought 
edit them, what the bearing the unpublished upon 
the published the record the literary text the more 
and on. The old subjects discussion tend 
left debating societies, college essays and examination papers. 

would foolish suggest that the interest texts 
new phenomenon. noble tradition lies behind the greatest 
enterprises: behind the work the Berlin Commission, for 
example, the French school Rome, the publications 
our English Record Office, and our societies, such the 
revived Pipe Roll Society the Canterbury and York Society 
our best local societies. Joint enterprise the collection and 
edition texts began the sixteenth century, when Flacius 
organised his history the Church and Archbishop 
Parker gathered Elizabethan scholars about him. The work 
the Benedictines St. Maur and the Bollandists one form 
another still active ever was. The inspiration our 
English work records came over century ago. Yet to-day 
the preoccupation with texts more widespread, continuous and 
anxious than has ever been. produces our most fruitful 
work. Also, carries with dangers its own. 

However continuous our traditions may be, the study texts 
has naturally produced work fresh authoritative that 
provides criteria for the testing other labours, and throws 
light upon the needs and tendencies recent scholarship. Some 
are old enough realise, young scholars cannot, how 
important some Horace Round’s studies charters were, and 
Maitland’s edition the Memoranda the parliament 1305 
the Rolls Series, and the line approach suggested Professor 
Chadwick’s books. Or, take different field study, 


extreme instance the discussion, into which psychological considera- 
tions enter, about the problems involved the translation early medieval 
texts, e.g. the exact meaning such words nobilis and ingenuus. The latest 
contribution Philipp Heck, Uebersetzungsprobleme Mittelalter 
Mohr, 1931). 

For the work Flacius Illyricus (d. 1575) and the Centuriators Magde- 
burg, see Polman the Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, Jan. 1931, 27-73. 

Delehaye des Bollandistes, 1615-1915 (Brussels, 1920). 
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know how our outlook upon medieval thought and feeling as, 
speak, organic parts—even functions—of social life was cleared 
the writings Denifle, Gaston Paris, Paul Meyer—and, 
our own time, Mandonnet, Bédier and Duhem. Work 
rather different kind has affected its finality. clear- 
cut and authoritative that satisfies us. The writings Paul 
Fournier and Ch. Langlois France affect one this way, 
Professor Haskins the United States, Dr. Poole 
this country. Some books, again, though not quite original 
Round’s nor definite the writings which have just men- 
tioned, carry into wider world because their range 
ground and penetrating They are big and new, 
yet The books H.C. Lea the last 
were this kind, and among more recent work should include 
that Bresslau and Dopsch, Tout’s Administrative Studies, 
Davidssohn’s Florence, Olivier Martin’s history the customs 
Paris, Grabmann’s history and studies 

Now characteristic quality the best work upon texts its 
regard for the relation between the texts and general history. 
Here our criterion. Texts are longer flung out the useful 
Hearne flung them out. The days the indiscriminate 
thesaurus anecdota miscellanea are gone. demand 
intelligent purpose, even though can only revealed 
index. The subject indexes the Curia Regis Rolls John and 
the Close Rolls Henry III show their compilers arranging 
references contributions history. However minute 
detached the work may be, expect intelligently related 
existing knowledge, presented such way that 
can grasp its significance. Medicines and Laws,” 
wrote Thomas Powell the reign James should never 
publisht prescribed, but Obiters, meet with Evils 
ever applyed and ever complying with the present 
This counsel perfection was directed against the 
scribblers Powell’s own time. wonder what would have 
thought our modern publishers. His standard was austere 
one, but remains true that the study history for its own sake 
can only reconciled with the necessity for order and direction 
historical work have definite purpose our writing. 
can only fall into step with the tendencies modern 
scholarship have this ideal before us. 

would distinguish two tendencies suggested the best work. 
The first the growing appreciation the bearing various 
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texts upon each other. The second the desire 
appropriate for our new learning the literary tradition. 

Intense and fruitful has grown with more 
intelligent realisation the knowledge. refer not 
the unity history, was taught Arnold and Freeman, 
for this fundamental truth becomes more obvious every year. 
refer the unity our knowledge history any particular 
time, the cross sections which can cut through the whole 
body contemporary evidence. Just the study combination 
sculptural design, illuminated manuscripts, jewel work and 
literary symbolism has broken new ground the history art 
and architecture, the comparative study texts, brought 
together with intelligent (not capricious) disregard the 
limits set artificial divisions, throwing fresh light upon 
medieval society. does not matter whether the text directly 
under consideration Pipe Roll passage Geoffrey 
Monmouth, charter lecture moral theology. The 
relevant texts, required elucidation, may few many, but 
the alert appreciation them must there. profit from 
competent editor Assize Roll just profit from, let 
say, Lot’s analysis the prose Lancelot. That distinguished 
scholar, Paul Kehr, has published this year short study the 
reign the Emperor Henry III. model its kind. 
Starting with the highly technical scholarship inherited from 
Sickel and Bresslau, has, the study Henry’s scattered 
diplomata, reconstructed the history the reign and conveyed 
more convincing impression its significance than one could get 
from volumes narrative history writers did not possess 
his critical 

One cause the success good work that, consciously 
unconsciously, our masters have recaptured the secret the old 
scholars. The appreciation texts much higher thing than 
the reliance technique. The great scholars the seven- 
teenth century were familiar with manuscripts. They were 
forced use them, and they acquired everyday knowledge 
them. However casually incompletely, they lived among 
them. the chief texts became more accessible print, later 
scholars lost this sense familiarity. Either they relied entirely 
upon printed sources, neglecting refresh their minds and verify 
their arguments turning the manuscripts, or, editors, 


Kehr, Vierkapitel aus der Geschichte Kaiser Heinrichs III,” off-print 
from the Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1930 
Klasse, no. (Berlin, 1931), pages. 
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they were not thorough. Two results followed. the first 
place, many learned arguments were vitiated the source. 
good example the mystification which the excellent Riley 
introduced into his editions the later chronicles St. 
the second place, they failed see how much they could 
learn using different kinds manuscripts together. The 
beneficial effect familiarity far-reaching. Nowadays are 
learning reconstruct medieval libraries, see the connection 

between what man wrote and what read, realise the 
bearing one kind evidence upon another. pretty 
example the reconstruction, begun Hauréau and completed 
Professor Haskins, the story Echard the baker, the 
heretic 

The other tendency which noted the desire appro- 
priate the literary tradition historical writing for the service 
and conveyance the new learning. While learn from the 
old scholars, must beware the chaos the old learning. 
Historiographers are now agreed, think, that the literary 
tradition historical writing was reaction, inspired the 
success the great writers contemporary history, against the 
dangers unregulated learning. The result was gap which, 
spite the work great men like Giesebrecht and Stubbs, 
has not yet been closed. The literary generalisation still cut 
off from the sources truth. Even the learned find hard, 
they try write continuous and reasoned history, avoid the 
false emphasis which the enlightened scholar who lives among 
texts and manuscripts, and who keeps his head, easily avoids. 
pupil the late Maurice Prou has recently described how 
Prou used insist upon the dangers latent current generalisa- 
tions about medieval society. made his pupils master 
Championniére’s treatise the ownership running waters, 
with its refrain, fief and jurisdiction have nothing 
for saw this book the right kind emphasis, due the right 
appreciation Prou was right not 
this particular case—it seems clear that the reconciliation 
between the literary tradition and true learning, which one 
the needs our day, must sought this spirit. should all 
strive after generalisations and should strive phrase them 


owed this example Mr. Galbraith, who has since published study 
the see The English Historical Review, January 1932. 

Haskins, Studies (Oxford, 1929), pp. 245-55. 

George Tessier’s inaugural lecture Prou’s successor the chair diplo- 


matic the Ecole des Chartes, Dec. 1930, printed the Bibliothéque Ecole 
des Chartes, especially 245. 
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clearly can, well and simply can; but must 
refuse with passionate resolution impose our generalisations 
upon the facts, and must set limits the possibility the 
relevant fact. May give you slight illustration? Miss Hope 
Allen has written masterly and definitive book upon Richard 
Naturally enough she has times allowed her imagination 
wander. After showing that Rolle was probably born 
Thornton-le-dale, near Pickering, she gives little picture the 
place 


The stream comes curving down into the village from the high wooded 
moors which closely overhang the settlement the back. The appearance 
the stream and moors can hardly have changed since Rolle’s time, and short 
distance the course the stream the moor very primitive small church. 
Then local historian comes along the person Mr. 
Jeffrey. takes the passage which have cited, and pulls 
pieces. 

The present stream through the village known have had different 
course 1729, and altered again since 1830. The high woods closely overhanging 
Thornton were planted 1797, and nioors beyond’ were Rolle’s time 
covered parts with oak, and not, when Miss Allen wrote, with heather and 
bracken. Nor can anyone who knows describe the primitive small church’ 
the moor,’ for nothing the kind, nor there any reason think that 
since the Norman Conquest Ellerburne Church was the moor. certainly 
was not Rolle’s day, when the village had its bleaching mill and was surrounded 
cultivated 


this illustration shows, not easy bridge the gap 
between the facts and literary tradition. But must make the 
bridge, rather must close the gap, only self-defence. 
Periodically, the big narrative study, comprising new aspects 
history they are revealed us, required focus all the work 
done; show how best arrange the co-operative work 
which becoming more and more essential, but which, history 
human, must always kept its place. The great 
human books clear the air and need more them. 

need them all the more because, while the specialists are 
work, the philosophical writers lose patience. They are 
students life, and they want know and tell others what all 
the new history means. Here come upon tendency, 
which have not yet alluded and which only incidentally 


See review History, 251 (Oct. 1929). 

Thornton-le-Dale (Wakefield, 1931), 26. Needless say, 
give this illustration simply show the kind error which all are 
liable, and with desire reflect upon Miss Allen’s book. the more important 
point issue, whether Rolle was was not born Thornton-le-Dale. she has 
great deal say for herself. See her letter the Literary Supplement 
for September, 1931. 
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concerned with the criticism texts. especially active 
Germany, where, just see political cleavage between the 
parties which wish make the best the new democracy and 
the parties which wish impose government more consonant, 
they think, with Teutonic traditions, see cleavage between 
the steady-going scholars and the seekers after historical categories. 
not refer Spengler lighter-minded men like Friedel. 
thinking students history who are restive under the 
discipline the academic tradition. true, course, that 
German scholars have always had spend good deal time 
breaking each other’s categories, Professor Dopsch 
Vienna now carefully engaged breaking the categories 
the economic historians. Yet anyone who observes the trend 
German writing to-day knows that the historical category 
especially attractive the new generation which has seen the 
old Germany shattered and wishes find moral support 
history. the preface his interesting book, Sacrum Imperium 
(Munich, 1929), Alois Dempf tells how, after trying understand 
the processes medieval thought study its characteristic 
form, the felt the need for something more realistic 
and humane. And seeks his new book appropriate 
the whole range medieval experience. does not realise that 
the Summa disappointed him just because did not let lead 
him into the recesses medieval life. does not wish led, 
wishes explain. And the quick and ready way explain 
impose categories one’s own upon the material collected 
others. But, one not very careful, one can easily 
forget that every coherent happening, every social unit, has its 
own form and tempo. When all said and done, what call 
history more than the texts and monuments which lead it, 
more than our rules method, and our generalisations. gives 
rather than receives. Otherwise mere flotsam and 
sum up; underlying all the present activity can see 
ardent preoccupation with texts. The best work teaches that, 
through the study texts and familiarity with manuscripts, 
can realise the unity knowledge. The various sources throw 
light upon each other, and they strengthen our perception 
the activities and relations medieval life. But are 
express this, and avoid hasty and artificial generalisation, 


For this history,” see Mr. Collingwood’s penetrating 
remarks the work the late Professor Bury the Historical Review, 
July 1931, 461-5. One the most stimulating discussions known 
found the second volume Professor Taylor’s Faith Moralist 
(1929). 
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must appropriate the great narrative tradition, and adapt 
the service our complicated material. have spoken, not 
literary achievement, but desire, one the tendencies 
our time. Perhaps even this too bold any rate, 
quite sure the need. Dangers beset the new historical 
learning: the arid professionalism which regards history 
made for the historian, the absence vision which can make 
historical research pedantic chase after the insignificant,” the 
generalisations which disregard the inner significances human 
experience and violence history. must find way 
escape. 


II. INVESTIGATION THE ORIGINS TOWNS 


the nineteenth century, when intensive study medieval 
institutions first began, scholars were agreed attributing prime 
importance racial systems law. Being greatly impressed 
the insurgent nationalism their own day, they were naturally 
inclined carry the importance similar factors back the 
earliest times. Like their ancestors, furthermore, they firmly 
believed the might abstract principles. Although the 
doctrine the natural law longer inspired such confidence 
previously, the opinion was still general that institutions largely 
resulted from the working-out traditions, and explain the 
origin anything, had derived from some dim antiquity. 
the Germanists, course, this could have only one meaning 
and with great acclaim they argued that all the essentials 
medieval life—from villages parliamentary government— 
could deduced from certain ideas the primitive German 
mind. 

Within the last thirty years so, are all aware, far- 
reaching reaction has set against this whole school inter- 
pretation. increasing number scholars have become 
persuaded that much the Germanist thesis rested upon nothing 
solider than presupposition, and that, consequently, new historical 
explanations must substituted. making these reconstruc- 
tions, moreover, has become common favour economic 
other factors recognised having fundamental significance for 
human life. deepened understanding medieval society has 
provided new approach the study medieval institutions. 

Thus longer read patriotism into the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, for have become convinced that such 
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complex ideas was impossible the feudal age, when true 
international frontiers did not exist, and when the great mass 
the people was servile. far feudalism concerned, 
have learned that was social system long before became 
legal system that grew out such crude realities food and 
the need protection, not from lawyers’ doctrines tenure 
and status. have come doubt that theories personal 
freedom unfreedom originally had much with the actual 
liberty men. explaining all such matters types settle- 
ment, modes livelihood, even forms government, 
now hesitate before invoking the mystic affinities primitive 
nations. 

Anthropology continues splendid field for research, 
but the historian has become more sceptical alleged European 
races. Until they can definitely identified, any rate, the 
medievalist need not worry about possible connections between 
skull-formation and culture. Legal theory remains fascinating 
study, but one now felt have little bearing upon the origins 
constitutions. Etymology, too, has kept its honoured position 
among linguistic studies, but few modern scholars would assert 
that the derivation institutions can proved from the 
derivation words. 

unbridled fancy still occasionally make the sources 
produce marvels. may yet argued that the university 
originated with the Arabs, Gothic architecture with the Vikings, 
the romance with the Irish. However, the more sober judg- 
ment to-day inclines rather say that all these developments 
were essentially medieval; that they were part civilisation 
new and original civilisations ever are; and that they were 
admirable, not because they followed tradition, but because they 
reflected the freshness and vigour the society that produced 
them. was with the institutions the Middle Ages. And 
make the point little clearer, let examine more closely 
one subject which the present trend opinion especially 
well defined—the history the towns. 

For the better part hundred years imagination ran riot 
devising theories urban origin. The notion that the Roman 
municipalities persisted down through the Dark Ages never had 
much vogue Germany, and consequence the scholars 
that country were particularly active inventing substitutes. 
One after another, episcopal immunity, manorial jurisdiction, 
the northern gild, the village community, the special peace 
the market, and other abstruse matters were made serve 
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creative principle for the town. But, Pirenne demonstrated, 
all suffered from two fatal weaknesses. the first place, they 
were too nationalistic, being drawn solely from Germanic materials 
fit only Germanic communities. What was needed was 
explanation for all medieval towns. the second place, they 
were too juristic. Towns the Middle Ages were essentially 
what towns are to-day they could more created abstrac- 
tions then than they can now. The medieval town must 
accounted for natural social development—a mercantile 
settlement freshly produced contemporary economic changes.! 

This explanation was simple and sensible that many 
present-day readers must seem rather obvious. was not 
the time. During the quarter century that has elapsed 
since the theory was first propounded has caused immense 
amount argument. fact, sceptics still remain; but their 
number has greatly diminished, for the accumulation evidence 
support the newer view has gradually overwhelmed oppos- 
ition. Germany the conclusions Rietschel, who inde- 
pendently worked out mercantile-settlement theory for that 
country, are to-day accepted all leading authorities the 
towns. France from the outset there was serious rival. 
Luchaire’s popular account had made the communal revolution 
into episode national history and had interpreted the com- 
mune deduction from feudal law.? the light more 
modern research, the inadequacy such treatment was only 
too apparent, and the outstanding French medievalists readily 
gave their support the synthesis Pirenne. attempt has 
been made extend the same thesis England till quite 
and the question its applicability here must await the presenta- 
tion the relevant evidence—of which, fortunately, there 
abundance. But the meantime has become evident that 
the mere stating the problem will necessitate thorough re- 
examination the sources. 

far the continental towns are concerned, not too 
much say that the mercantile-settlement theory has revolu- 
tionised the study the subject. For not only incorporated 


For detailed discussion the theories here referred to, see The Work 
Henri Pirenne and Georg von Below with regard the Origin the 
Town,” Rice, Methods Social Science (University Chicago Press, 
1931), pp. 368 revision and enlargement this article (written 1928) 
will appear the first chapter book that hope publish within the year. 

See French Commune and the English paper read 
the meeting the American Historical Association December 1930), appearing 
the April number the American Historical Review, 1932. 
See The Anglo-Saxon Borough,” English Historical Review, 177 seqq. 
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all that was worth salvaging the older doctrines, but gave new 
significance many factors which had hitherto been obscured. 
Thus, for the first time, the origin and nature burgage tenure 
were thoroughly elucidated. Urban law could treated 
development rather than vestige. The real novelty the 
municipal constitution could receive due appreciation. And 
with the fresh prominence thus accorded the evolutionary argu- 
ment every phase town history, new subject for research 
made its formal appearance—the topographical expansion 
the community. 

early 1891 Pirenne published sketch map Bruges 
show the relationship the old and new burgs described 
The example was followed number his pupils— 
especially Des Marez, who illustrated his study urban tenure 
with elaborate plans Ghent and other Flemish Mean- 
while Rietschel had emphasised the necessity for similar investi- 
gation and the result his work was inspire 
series special articles and monographs that has continued 
down the present. Deserving particular notice among the 
latter are the books Keussen and Koebner 
Beyerle and Rérig Indeed, Ger- 
man persistence has carried the matter one stage further: con- 
troversies have already begun methods for identifying types 
town-planning, the antiquity artificial urban foundation, 
and its possible connection with the earliest municipal govern- 
France, unfortunately, few similar studies have 


Galbert Bruges, Histoire Meurtre Charles Bon, comte Flandre, 
1127-1128, ed. Pirenne (Paris, 1891), xlii. 

Des Marez, Btude sur Propriété Fonciére dans les Villes Moyen Age 
(Ghent, 1898). 

Rietschel, Markt und Stadt Ihrem (Leipzig, 
1897). And for admirable summary recent literature this subject 
Germany, together with estimate Rietschel’s influence, see Seeliger, 
Stadtverfassung,” Hoops, Reallexikon der Germanischen Altertumskunde, 
(Strasbourg, 1918), 244 

Keussen, Mittelalter: Topographie und Verfassung (Bonn, 
Koebner, Die des Gemeinwesens der Stadt (Bonn, 1922). 

Beyerle and Maurer, Konstanzer (Heidelberg, 1908). 
The second volume, Beyerle, the first detailed study medieval 
urban topography according the principles Rietschel—a model sumptuous 
book-making and sound scholarship. 

See Seeliger, op. cit., and, for examples more recent work, Gerlach, 
Historische Vierteljahrschrift, 508 seqq., and 331 Beyerle, 
der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Germ. Abt., 
Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Liibeckische Geschichte und Altertumskunde, 
381 
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been produced, but one splendid work has made for much 
the neglect—Louis Halphen’s graphic description Paris under 
the early 

way conclusion, something may now said the 
significance these recent discoveries for the student English 
institutions. the first place, would seem improbable that 
the Norman kingdom, economically and politically closely 
bound the Continent, remained land apart respect its 
towns. the mercantile-settlement theory valid hypothesis, 
some verification for should perceptible the English 
sources. that score much investigation remains made. 
The splendid work the later borough Charles Gross and 
Mary Bateson, and more recently Mr. James Tait, should 
linked and harmonised with whatever facts learned 
about the old borough. 

If, seems certain least some us, the outcome will 
prove that real town life was more ancient one side 
the Channel than the other, many established ideas will 
have modified. Scholars will longer see burgage 
tenure, burgess status, borough law the persistence primitive 
custom. They will rather find all these matters distinct 
evidence revolutionary change. English municipal constitu- 
tions, even that London, will appear products mainly 
the twelfth century, matter how venerable the names that 
this shifted emphasis, fresh light should thrown all 
phases English culture the Middle Ages. 

particular, the local antiquary and archeologist may find 
new interest. more promising field medieval research 
has been opened our generation than the study urban topo- 
graphical surely mistake assume that 


Halphen, Paris sous les Premiers Capétiens (Paris, 1909). This book 
tells fascinating story based meticulous research and illustrated admirable 
plans. 

The article referred above, 10, note discusses these points some 
detail. 

Roman remains have always excited great interest and, thanks able work 
like that Haverfield, the outlines most British civitates are well known. The 
castle likewise has attracted many investigators, and the combined researches 
Round, John Hope, and Mrs. Ella Armitage have had im- 
portant bearing the problem urban origins. the same way the masonry 
fortifications the later boroughs have been made thoroughly familiar. But 
what the intervening centuries—the formative period the history the 
towns? little has been written explain what the borough was really 
like before the Norman Conquest will readily discovered anyone who tries 
run down few facts that connection. 
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the borough the thirteenth century had always had the same 
extent and configuration. know that many flourishing 
town that age had grown from insignificant beginnings 
beside older centre that was principally military adminis- 
trative, and that such circumstances the traces its evolution 
may still clearly discernible. The relative age masonry 
can positively determined. Old lines ditch and embank- 
ment can mapped, although they underlie industrial metro- 
polis. The altered plan streets, market-places, and parishes 
can made tell eloquent story. Even forgotten termin- 
ology will often provide invaluable testimony. Such work has 
been done for many Continental towns. The value similar 
investigation England has been demonstrated admirable 
studies the part various But general they 
have been isolated efforts, and some them have not received 
the attention that they deserve. Once the importance the 
subject more widely appreciated, the collaboration experts 
local history should produce noteworthy 

the meantime, rank amateur may take the results already 
achieved and, analogy drawn from other regions, hazard 


outstanding instance may cited the brilliant portrayal the 
ancient borough Nottingham William Stevenson, vaguely referred his 
article the Victoria History the County Nottingham, (1906), 297, but other- 
wise buried the files the Nottingham Daily Guardian (23 July 1901). William 
Hudson’s graphic descriptions early Norwich are better known. They (especi- 
ally his little book How the City Norwich Grew into Shape, 1896) made 
remarkable contributions the subject. But the precise extent the original 
borough, the relation the Norman castle, and the exact plan the French 
borough still remain doubtful. More recently Miss Cam (V.C.H. Northampton, 
1930) has given excellent sketch the development Northampton, 
illustrated with maps—a precedent which hoped may followed other 
volumes the series. Meanwhile, what known the earliest boroughs 
Hereford, Shrewsbury, Southampton, Stamford, Ipswich, Hastings, and host 
others? Cambridge has been studied famous scholars, whose works have 
been definitive many particulars; but was the Domesday borough the town 
to-day the embankment beyond the bridge? student familiar with 
the wealth topographical material published the Oxford Historical Society, 
and yet, Mr. Salter tells the hypothesis that the original borough extended 
only Catte Street (which once suggested the plan the medieval 
town) has never been thoroughly tested. connection with the boroughs 
indubitable Roman construction the problem simpler, for very few them 
outgrew their defences the Middle Ages. York the outstanding exception, 
and are indeed fortunate having Mr. George Benson’s Archeological Plan 
York (York, Cooper and Swan, 1926) give indispensable background for 
such illuminating studies Mr. Stenton’s York the Eleventh Century 
(York Minster Historical Tracts, 1927, no. and Mr. Harald Lindkvist’s article 
Anglia, 345 Will not someone give equally precise information 
concerning the illustrious borough Lincoln 

For recommendation made the meeting after discussion this paper, 
see below, 
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few seems unlikely that the Roman cities Britain 
continued populous during the period after the fifth century; 
that the burga Alfred and Edward were originally much more 
than fortified camps; that the invading Danes established 
trading towns by-product devastation and piracy. 
far may judged from evidence now available, the vestiges 
urban expansion, under more intensive study, will indicate 
that between the tenth and twelfth centuries boroughs that were 
primarily fortresses came supplanted boroughs that 
were primarily commercial settlements. This, any rate, 
the tentative conclusion warranted recent trend medieval 
studies. CaRL STEPHENSON. 


This all that can claim for the chapter that adding book. 
myself utterly without experience research and can 
hardly set myself judge specialists that field. The remarks made 
above are intended, not depreciation existing work urban topography, 
but plea that further attention given one particular phase the subject 
line inquiry that promises yield facts the greatest significance all 
Especially needed investigation three problems: the expan- 
sion Saxon and Danish boroughs revealed traces fortification, ancient 
maps, ecclesiastical foundations, and local nomenclature; the case Roman 
cities, the actual extent population inside the walls and the growth suburbs 
outside; and, finally, the comparison, the basis their structural plans, 
new towns and old towns, England and the Continent. 
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Renaissance was essentially Italian phenomenon and 
but natural that scholars not agree sorting out the 
almost countless threads that went making what was, and 
tracing the causes this all-pervading change. Difference 
opinion must needs call forth attempts suggesting definitive 
explanation; and the effects the Renaissance were striking 
the arts, literature, social life, and politics general, 
that there has been, there is, and there probably always will be, 
continuous output books, good, bad and indifferent, which 
consider one the other the main aspects the Renaissance. 
would, however, great advantage authors such books 
did not avoid the labour forming opinion (or accepting 
opinion) about the origin and development this movement 
for purely external description different aspects cannot help 
the reader unless the main subject viewed the author its 
integrity, that the separate sketches produce picture con- 
sistent with the author’s general The views that 
days gone were expressed implied, the works 
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Burckhardt, Voigt, Pater and Sanctis, have been much. 


modified Toffanin, Borinski, and Burdach mention 
only few among the scholars who have frankly faced the central 
and when general book, such Mrs. Jerrold’s 
the Renaissance, presented sketch and avoids mentioning 
the most important issues, the result cannot satisfactory. 
Even book that only aims giving outline the Renais- 
sance, the reader cannot, and should not, opinion, 
satisfied with separate chapters which seem have connection 
with, and are not really complementary to, one another. 
extent true that the Renaissance acquired different features 
different centres; but necessary point out the same 
time that these variations depended mainly the different 
forms the patronage the assumed, and the different 
political climes Rome differed from Florence, and Florence from 
Ferrara Urbino. But the richest period occurred Florence 
little earlier than Rome, and few years made great difference 
age intense and rapidly changing; the other hand, 
poets, scholars, artists, and professional politicians readily 
migrated from one court another, and appear rarely, ever, 
have felt out sympathy with new environments provided the 
essential conditions were there. Poggio, know, only com- 
plained when was forced live England; Ariosto, however 
attached Ferrara, would not have refused follow his patron 
had not Cardinal Ippolito meant reside barbarous 
Hungary;? and Machiavelli himself only declined appoint- 
ment Ragusa not allowing his powers sufficient 
surprising now-a-days find mention Petrarch and Dante 
book the Renaissance, for the former has been too often 
labelled “the first man the Renaissance,” now 
recognised the originator some among the most fruitful 
concepts that and there least one central idea the 
Renaissance that traceable Particularly the 
chapter dedicated educational ideals amazing that Petrarch, 


Toffanin, Che cosa (Firenze, Sansoni, [1929]); 
Borinski, Weltwiedergeburtsidee der neueren Zeiten,” Sitzber. 
Bayer. Akad. Wiss. Klasse, 1919; Burdach, Reformation, 
Renaissance, (Berlin, Paetel, 1918), and other essays his Vom 
Mittelalter zur Reformation, 1911-1923, 

See Michele Catalano, vita opere Ludovico Ariosto (Geneva, 1930), 
vol. 

See Josip Torbarina, Italian Influence the Poets the Ragusan 
Williams and Norgate, 1931), pp. seqq. 

See Toffanin, del Rinascimento Arcadia (Bologna, Zanichelli, 
pp. 
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who was mainly responsible for the changed outlook this 
subject, should passed over general the main 
problems which were debated the intellectual circles the age, 
and the philosophical ideas which, however unsystematically 
worked out, inspired the most important innovations, receive 
any attention from Mrs. 

discourse about the women the Renaissance device 
that, even apart from publicity considerations, has obvious 
superficial advantages; but they are purely external, and such 
fraught with danger, for how could women dealt with 
isolated from society general? That number women were 
trained the classics more significant itself than that 
children should recite orations and poems Latin and Greek 
solemn occasions. Learning was the fashion, and would indeed 
surprising that women, who, told, have never been averse 
from following the dictates fashion, should have resisted one 
attractive this. The natural outcome was that some women, 
who had the will and the powers, became truly learned; others, 
more numerous, showed delicate instinct for the finest points 
Renaissance culture, the ladies whom Castiglione portrays the 
Cortegiano, Isabella d’Este. One, Gasparina Stampa, wrote 
lyrics high merit, many showed some skill poetical crafts- 
manship, and several, Tullia secured the collabora- 
tion professional poets. far better refrain from artificial 
classifications and hasty generalisations, with their unavoidable 
pitfalls, and consider some women particular, such the 
wives and mothers the Medici, for one then firmer ground, 
and can seen how each them responded identical 
environment according her lights and training, and how all 
comported themselves daily life. 

The wealth the family archives has enabled Mrs. Maguire 
make the Women the Medici speak through their own 
letters, many which, published and unpublished, she translates, 
part full, linking them together bare outline the 
historical events which they refer. Leon Battista Alberti gave 
some rules for good wives which are opportunely recalled the 
preface, for many these ladies conformed their conduct 


Cf. Benetti-Brunelli, origini italiane della scuola umanistica (Milano, 
“Dante 1919), 

seems ungracious, but is, think, necessary point out that there 
searcely any connection between the imposing bibliography and the text, which 
appears depend some well-known books, And there certain looseness 
the phrasing: are told 55) that the canti carnascialeschi 
sapped the public Are they considered causes effects 
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Alberti’s ideal: they were content with caring for their men, and 
with busying themselves with family affairs; they never tired 
giving and asking for news the different members the family, 
and they carefully tended their children, quietly ignoring the 
frequent and sometimes scandalous irregularities which some 
the men were involved. point fact the women are seen 
have constituted the backbone the clan. Alfonsina, the wife 
Piero, who departed from the usual practice modest self- 
effacement, made share the responsibility for Piero’s un- 
popularity. From Contessina de’ Bardi Lucrezia Tornabuoni 
and Clarice Orsini, get here series intimate portraits, thanks 
which the reader may gain insight into the private life 
princely family, and appraise the lights and shadows the 
Renaissance much more truly than the assistance many 
more ambitious productions. The field feminine activity 
during the Renaissance was not exhausted Castiglione, Bembo, 
and Aretino. Naturally, the occasions which these letters 
were written somewhat limit the scope the book: the ladies 
could not write unless their men were absent from home, they 
themselves were undergoing some cure 
ness, travel, country-life are the more frequent subjects. The 
men are seen private persons, apart from politics, finance and 
the arts. Many scholars and poets, e.g. Politian and Pulci, are 
frequently mentioned, that this book forms useful counterpart 
such treatises the Cortegiano. Odd letters Politian, 
Clarice Orsini, and others have been known for long time, and 
was secret that many more letters were still 
needed delicate feminine intuition discover their significance 
for the intimate history the Medici family, and strike the 
right note compiling them into book. 

The series disasters, political, economic and social, which 
befell Italy during the sixteenth century clouded the setting 
the Renaissance and weighed heavily upon the following century. 
Since the days the Abbé Bouhours and Me. Dacier has 
become the fashion summarily condemn epoch which saw 
the heroic struggles Venice against hopeless odds and the 
stupendous exertions and contortions Charles Emmanuel 
Savoy, the first among Italians consciously have recourse 
literature means political propaganda. And has only 
been comparatively recent years that has been realised that 
everything the seventeenth century was not literary conceit, 
flamboyant show and precise etiquette. Benedetto Croce, who 
was possibly prompted his wish re-habilitate Naples 
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clearing the Spaniards some the charges brought against 
them, must given credit for initiating change outlook 
his studies the Seicento and Professor Toffanin and 
others who have endeavoured explain certain aspects the 
Counter-Reformation have helped now Mr. Collison-Morley has 
taken the society that epoch subject his book 
Italy after the Renaissance, and his readers are made realise that 
there were other sides social life than those upon which Manzoni 
dwelt effectively the Promessi Sposi. Conditions varied 
much the different parts Italy that the difference struck 
English travellers, such Fynes Morison and Coryat, making 
their tour through Italy. Naples Spanish soldiers attracted 
particular attention, for had they not long since become the butt 
the witticism playwrights and comedians? There were 
Spanish noblemen busily replenishing their purses, criminals and 
courtesans trying have share the loot, actors and singers— 
among them Milton’s Leonora. Milan there stood forth 
Cardinal Borromeo, whose centenary was celebrated last 
year; worked hard the reform the clergy amid the 
ravages the plague. Mr. Collison-Morley skilfully draws 
number pictures which the principal characters the age 
are portrayed; seems most successful dealing with Roman 
society and the Roman abbés. ruled Donna Olimpia Maidal- 
chini and, later, Christina Sweden; Venetian life similarly 
descendant Elizabeth’s favourite the Earl Leicester. 
Games and sports, novels and palaces, are drawn fill rapid 
panorama the age, forming survey which full amusing 
anecdotes and learning. The lighter side perhaps stressed 
unduly, but the contrasts and restlessness this age are well 
presented. fortunately given men remember joy more 
readily than sorrow, and Mr. Collison-Morley seems better 
visualise the frivolous pastimes than the tragedy this epoch 
learn more about the waywardness singers, and their 
successes, than are made feel the poignancy the music 
which was then composed. But this concession the taste 
some modern readers does not greatly detract from the value 
his work. 

the tragedies which the foreign pre-eminence involved, Dr. 


Saggi sulla Letteratura italiana del seicento (Bari, Laterza, 1911); 
Spagna nella vita italiana durante Rinascenza (Bari, Laterza, 1919); filosofia 
Vico (Bari, Laterza, 1911). 

fine dell’ Umanesimo (Torino, Bocca, 1920). 
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Viora’s Storia delle leggi sui Valdesi provides important 
illustration, for Vittorio Amedeo was forced Louis XIV 
undertake persecution the Valdenses 1684, and later 
allowed them return their native valleys and enjoy 
restricted measure freedom, owing the pressure which was 
brought bear upon him Protestant countries, particularly 
the Swiss cantons. The author tells this complex story the 
greatest detail, and carefully analyses the successive edicts the 
Duke Savoy; seems afraid being misunderstood that 
painfully diffuse his style. There little doubt that the 
book would have gained compression and stylistic revision; 
nevertheless work far wider appeal than its title would 
lead the reader expect. The history the reform movement 
Italy still written, and this definitive monograph 
one its most bloody episodes. Signor Viora shows that Vittorio 
Amedeo was not free agent initiating the persecution; but 
also pains point out that credit due the Duke 
for his later tolerance, for did- not arise from any personal 
conviction advance contemporary practice, but merely from 
political expediency. the author’s repeatedly expressed 
opinion that the alleged tolerance Italian states religious 
matters purely delusion, which has gained credence 
repetition. But appears confuse constitutional practice 
with the intellectual attitude the people. doubt right 
considering that Protestants were not persecuted Italy 
principally because there were Protestants left after the 
energetic measures adopted the time the Counter-Reforma- 
tion; consequently, with the exception the Valdenses, almost 
all the followers the Reformation were foreigners, mainly 
students and merchants—and were therefore assimilated law 
other foreigners and, general way, the Jews, was 
unavoidable Catholic States. But appears overlook the 
fact that the popular attitude, and particular the attitude 
the intellectual classes, was Italy far more indifferent 
doctrinal controversies than elsewhere. Piero Giacosa was 
probably right considering such indifference theological 
controversies, distinct from ethical conception religion, 
transcends the limits purely juridical investigation, and would 
entail close study local jurisprudence and particular cases, 
besides minute consideration documents, literary and philo- 
sophical. will suffice here recall Sarpi’s advice the 
Piero Giacosa, Stirpe italica (Milano, Treves, 1918). 
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Venetian Republic and the concessions made the Venetians 


the followers non-Catholic cults; for must always 


borne mind that would have been impossible for the govern- 
ments Catholic States depart from strict adherence the 
principle religious intolerance without incurring the con- 
demnation Rome. the end, the edict 1730, the 
Valdenses were allowed enjoy almost privileged position 
compared with other non-Catholic groups; for, their personal 
liberties were not much wider than the Jews’, these liberties were 
secured general edict permanent value and not, was 
the case with the Jewish communities everywhere Italy, 
almost contractual agreements, only binding for limited period 
and involving some manner financial consideration. Signor 
Viora, thanks his legal training, has been able elucidate 
number minor points, expound exhaustive manner the 
history the Valdenses during the rule Vittorio Amedeo, and 
indirectly clarify important questions concerning the position 
Jews, Greek Orthodox, and Mohammedans, the several 
Italian States. 

There are many scholars who consider misleading the terms 
“revival learning” and when they are 
supposed describe, well indicate, period Italy’s 
intellectual history, and there much said for their 
but there discussion about the term for 
well fits period which was really re-birth. Differences 
opinion occur later: this period political revival 
begin? Some historians place its inception about the time the 
French Revolution, others the years immediately following 
upon the Congress Vienna. are look for the beginning 
conscious and more less organised efforts towards liberation 
and unification, the latter opinion doubt the best founded. 
But its premise materialistic conception history history 
taking cognisance positive events alone, and scarcely troubling 
itself with their causes. If, the other hand, the Risorgimento 
considered begin with the idea Italian unity and the 
right Italians self-government, agreement becomes matter 
some difficulty; and this well shown some among the 
books here reviewed. Sir John Marriott definitely asserts that 
the idea should traced Napoleon; Dr. Bourgin would not 
concede the Corsican Bonaparte alone what considers more 
justly ascribed the French Revolution and France; and Mr. 
Megaro upholds the claims Vittorio Alfieri. His contention 
the weakest, for Alfieri only voiced and elaborated ideas which 
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were traditional among Italian poets and political writers; and 


lived through the period the French Revolution and could 


not be, and was not, uninfluenced, positively well negatively, 
the ideas current his age. position was clear and 
simple its directness that not even Mr. Megaro’s laborious 
efforts could obscure it; the subject which has undertaken 
discuss could scarcely hoped fruitful results; and 
the name the university under whose auspices published 
and the imposing array scholars whom thanks are rendered 
the introduction caused one reader open Mr. Megaro’s book 
with high expectations, they were sadly unfulfilled. The author 
goes laboriously through Alfieri’s life and principal works, also 
dissects Alfieri’s personality into its component parts, but 
cannot add anything what was obvious and universally known— 
namely, that Alfieri consistently declaimed favour freedom 
and moderate constitutionalism without having definite political 
programme mind. One would imagine that with the peculiar 
intuition genius realised would have been untimely 
his days urge the adoption precise body political 
thought, and that sufficed him instil love freedom and 
hatred tyranny into the minds Italians. And this 
certainly effected much. was poet, not political thinker, 
and the political conceptions which favoured were suggested 
him circumstances and may even have changed from time 
time, within the orbit Mr. Megaro has thus spent 
much care proving what was already known, and failed, 
was inevitable that should, justify the contention which 
expressed the title his book: for the forerunners Italian 
nationalism are host,—from Dante Fazio degli Uberti, from 
Caterina Benincasa Machiavelli and Alfieri. 

John Marriott, for his part, would have none this, for 
maintains his Makers Modern Italy that national feeling 
was awakened Italy result the French occupation here 
the practical historian fails, fancy, make allowance for the 
spiritual forces which were work. His sketch Napoleonic 
activities Italy excellent, but misses very material point. 
There doubt that Napoleon, suddenly breaking the 
traditional boundaries between the old Italian States, unexpectedly 
transformed the vague ideal Italian unity into practical 
and equally certain that the experience local 
administration was helpful towards later developments the 
enlistment the young men into Italian army contributed 
forming military spirit. But should borne mind that the 
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fighting nucleus the Risorgimento was contributed the 
Sardinian army, which had old traditions its own, and not 
Napoleonic veterans; and that the leaders the Risorgimento 
never based their claims upon the improvement local govern- 
ment, and general forswore every practical consideration, 
keeping only the loftiest ideals. Above all, must always 
remembered, Sir John repeatedly says, that the Risorgimento 
was brought about the impassioned leadership idealists and 
intellectuals, who drew their inspiration precisely from those 
traditions that poets, from Petrarch and Fazio degli Uberti 
Alfieri, and political thinkers, such Machiavelli, had attested. 
The part played Napoleon hastening the process uni- 
fication great that need not over-emphasised over- 
looking that which was the necessary foundation upon which was 
able build, namely, the intellectual and sentimental conviction 
that Italians were and felt themselves Italians. Mazzini was 
steeped literary tradition; and Cavour appears first 
impression only hard-headed politician, one has only 
turn such recent biographies Dr. Whyte’s realise how 
much the dreamer there was him too. For the rest, Sir John 
Marriott’s book amazingly penetrating despite what appears 
rather restricted information. His bibliography evidence 
itself that has made recent attempt personal research 
this field, has not even troubled make himself familiar with 
some the most recent and important contributions the history 
the Risorgimento; but precisely this circumstance that 
brings out the quite extraordinary keenness his insight, for 
there are very few points which has not reached conclusions, 
perhaps kind intuition, which are corroborated the 
laborious works other scholars. And there liveliness and 
vigour his presentation Mazzini and Cavour that are most 
convincing. His last chapters are topical interest, for has 
not only given brilliant survey political events Italy 
previous the outbreak the War, but has also added chapter 
later developments, section which the practical politician 
has clearly assisted the historian. relying principally 
English sources has been able look upon recent events from 
distance, and thus may possibly have gained independence 
but his generally indirect acquaintance with Italian 
books has probably occasioned some and there are 


26, Stato degli Presidi; 28, Bacciochi; 62, speranza 
64, Gli casi Romagna; 71, Cinque giorni for giornate; 94, Associazone 
182, Volosco; also, 61, 1836 for 1846. 
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expressions inaccurate postulate either haste certain 
conditions that Sir John does less than justice the Italian army 
the War, for these are the after effects war propaganda; but 
glance Austrian and German official and semi-official publica- 
tions would have caused him pause. Neither cowardice nor 
treachery brought about the break Caporetto (p. 186). 

Sir John’s book readable and convincing, generally fair 
and penetrating, that the strong light renders darker the shadows; 
and interesting pass Dr. Bourgin’s compact little volume, 
formation italienne. its closely printed pages 
adequate attention paid intellectual tendencies, parlia- 
mentary debates and intrigue, well economic problems. 
Bourgin very well read his subject. Frenchman writing 
for Frenchmen mustnecessarily look Italianevents from French 
angle; and France was wont look upon the Risorgimento with 
proprietary air: she rightly felt she had contributed much 
the liberation Italy, the intellectual stimulus the revolu- 
tionary age, the effects the Napoleonic wars, the hospitality 
granted political exiles, and the decisive assistance Napoleon 
Bourgin, and this much his credit, does not stress 
unduly this aspect the Risorgimento; gives, however 
concisely, great deal detailed sometimes his 
facts are rather too closely packed together for lucid exposition, 
but succeeds recording all the important events and 
recording them fairly. Against this must observed that 
seems represent France’s attitude towards Italy consistently 
friendly, and does not adequately point out, Paléologue 
effectively that Napoleon III, allowing powerful 
kingdom become established the south the Alps, departed 
from political principle ascribed Richelieu, which, with the 
exception the years 1858-59, inspired French policy throughout 

(p. 5)? many authentic documents have been published (also monu- 
mental work issued the city Genoa) proving that Columbus was Genoese 
that surprising read the note And why Mantua chosen 
represent the cities the valley which are cut off from Genoa 
pity that Sir John has paid attention the works published Vidal, 
Salata, Orsi, etc. Carlo Alberto; his remarks (pp. the 
political attitude the king would probably have been different had 
perused these hooks. justifiable describe Nelson’s aspersions upon the 
Neapolitans not (p. 23)? Besides Caracciolo, those were the 
days Genovesi, Pagano, Cuoco, etc. Professor Hancock never mentioned 
anywhere, and his book Ricasoli written English, and 


Oxford man. 
Paléologue, Cavour (Paris, Plon 
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the nineteenth century. his conclusion Bourgin seems 
consider that Italians are rather ungrateful towards France, but 
(even supposing him right this assumption) highly 
debatable whether gratitude has place international relations 
would connect the Risorgimento with democratico- 
libérale, and seems overlook other forces which became active 
during that period; but has stated his facts with fairness, and 
readers are given the opportunity form their own conclusions, 
particularly among the few books mentions his abridged 
bibliography mentions some, such Volpé’s, which the 
modern Italian views are uncompromisingly urged. 

Neither Sir John Marriott nor Bourgin has room for much 
detail; is, the contrary, with particular individual, whose 
effective intervention political affairs was comparatively brief, 
that Professor Hancock concerned his quite admirable work 
Ricasoli. His biographical study, based large amount 
published and unpublished evidence, one the minor per- 
sonalities the Risorgimento; but Baron Bettino Ricasoli, 
certain moment, played part the importance which cannot 
exaggerated, and was able play because was endowed 
with peculiar virtues and faults, which are here skilfully analysed. 
aristocrat, reformer, somewhat despotic feudal lord who 
ruled his retainers with rod iron, preaching them and 
ordering them about without the slightest concern for their wishes, 
and quite unaware ridicule, found himself the head the 
revolutionary government Tuscany 1859-60. was unable 
understand the complexity the international situation and 
Cavour’s subtle handling affairs, that nothing could make him 
move from his and his point was annexation Italy. His 
obduracy caused the time considerable difficulties and even 
irritation, but must given credit for success that would 
possibly not have been achieved promptly other methods. 
was accustomed fully trust his own intuition, that 
never hesitated, and never doubted his own judgment; was 
accustomed force his dependents what considered best 
for themselves whether they liked not, that did not scruple, 
when the plébiscite was taken get votes means 
when possible, and means which not bear too close scrutiny 
when and where considered necessary. Cavour called him 
hopelessly stupid and his was not taking but 
Mr. Hancock has been able understand and present the 
Barone ferro,” was nicknamed, under favourable light, 
without concealing his shortcomings. This work admirably 
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done, and the book should prove excellent reading all who have 
general acquaintance with the Italian history these 
Such condition necessary, for Mr. Hancock has not gone out 
his way order link events Tuscany with those which 
were taking place the rest Italy, and his most telling picture 
small and somewhat remote world, ruled with stern rigour 
man who was doubt limited not stupid, cannot properly 
understood unless looked against its natural background. 
Once this done, the reader could not hope for better guide than 
this book; for besides being fair and sympathetic, based 
intimate and detailed familiarity with the Tuscan events that 
the small world those places and days recalled life. The 
unfailing accuracy the account, the notes and the appendices, 
render this book model what such works ought be, and 
seldom are. 
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THE IDEAL HISTORY SYLLABUS: DISCUSSION 


the Annual Meeting the Association held Bedford 
College January there was crowded audience hear 
discussion Ideal History Syllabuses.” was opened 
Mr. Somervell Tonbridge School; the following 
summary his remarks. 


When was asked speak this subject was first disposed refuse, 
because not believe that there any such thing ideal syllabus. The 
most can hope do, the most need do, give those teach samples 
history—samples which will convince them that history good thing and 
worth striving for. Our task not turn out what absurdly called 
finished but give the initial push which will send our pupils travelling 
along, their own volition, after have done with them. have form 
those teach the habit of, the inclination mind which will ultimately 
produce the habit of, reading history. 

The best samples—periods, subjects—for the history teacher choose are 
those which she most keenly interested. matters very little what 
they are. Some teachers find their interests are social history, others 
political military; some prefer English history, some prefer take wider 
sweep; some like subjects which lead directly contemporary affairs; 
others like medieval ancient history; some are best the Pisgah visions 
vast outlines, others the intricate detail and interplay short periods. Very 
few are equally gifted all these branches history shall our best 
work choose, wherever are free so, those subjects for which our own 
enthusiasm most spontaneous, 

There another quite different line along which would argue against the 
possibility single ideal syllabus. The young appreciate history most 
keenly when they feel has direct bearing affairs the day: them the 
past exists less for its own sake than something that ministers the present 
and the future. From that point view the best subject any given time may 
well conditioned current affairs. For example, last term found that boys 
were extremely interested, much more interested than should have expected, 
the Manchurian crisis. From this point view, the best history subject for 
last term would have been study the Far East during the last hundred years, 
since the beginnings European intervention China. Under ideal conditions, 
the Historical Association would have leapt this fact during the summer 
holidays, and secured the publication, separate little book, the excellent 
chapter the subject in, say, Miss Ketelbey’s History Modern Times.* 
This, perhaps, asking rather too much 

will said that, these days external examinations, all these things are 
impossible. But great deal education has not yet come within the net. 
There the pre-school certificate stage; and there the post-certificate stage for 
those who reach but are not taking higher certificate. was presiding last 
night discussion the Junior Public Schoolmasters Conference Harrow, 
and was surprised and delighted hear what lot novel experiments 
choice subject were being made young schoolmasters their own 
initiative. 

When come the question whether ideal history syllabus for 
external examinations, must say that, for part, doubt could improve 
very much what have present. doubt work rigid time-periods 
open obvious objections. seems absurd, for example, when doing the slab 
Irish history contained the period, Grattan’s Parliament 


See review History, xv. 167 (July 1930). 
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and the United Irishmen, and carry right through Parnell and Sinn Fein, 
gather that some you agree with me. None the less, doubt change 
from periods subjects would not change for the worse. 

have got face the fact external examinations, and remember that 
they are means unmixed evil. education all social 
are confronted with choice evils, rather choice between imperfect 
and incompatible goods—freedom organisation. the old days education 
like everything else enjoyed freedom: must admit that the possibilities 
that freedom were not very boldly exploited. have now passed into age 
centralised organisation, and use kicking against the pricks. must 
set ourselves get much good and little harm from the circumstances 
allow. 


Mr. Gibson, Headmaster Bec (L.C.C. Secondary) 
School, followed. 


find that Mr. Somervell has dealt with some the points that intended 
make. the common fate those speakers who follow.” 
however, gave the impression that does not feel unduly cramped the 
syllabuses imposed external examinations. that point inclined 
disagree. fact, propose deal exclusively with the influence these external 
examinations upon history teaching Secondary Schools. 

believe that the School Certificate syllabuses cramp the teaching 
history Secondary Schools what the most important stage for the great 
majority our stage between the ages fourteen and sixteen. The 
particular certificate examination which have most experience demands long 
stretches English history—for example, 1485-1815, 1688- 
1914. Any one these periods too long for teach effectively the time 
our disposal: whoever heard teacher actually finishing such certificate 
syllabus? However much may depend upon alternative questions the 
examination paper, are compelled attempt outline the whole period, 
case the examiner catches our pupils napping. unnecessary emphasise 
the difficulty the selection material from the enormous mass presented 
the period studied. must give some sort outline; but does such 
outline leave any deep impression upon the average Does that impression 
remain after the examination? could call our pupils year after 
they leave, how much would find that they had retained the certificate work 
history? Such test would be, think, rather painful revelation. 

hurry along through our long period with the shadow the examination 
overus. Occasionally strike real vein interest some topic and our pupils 
wish follow the study the topic further. Here our golden opportunity 
effective history teaching; but ara afraid often have hurry on, and 
sacrifice the opportunity, partially, not wholly, examination requirements. 
There another fatal defect the present examination syllabus leads almost 
inevitably too great dependence upon one general text-book. However 
perfect the text-book, ought supplemented wider reading. modern 
method has made one great advance, has been the direction individual 
work the pupils. They are more. maintain, however, 

that must study long period history limited time, this individual 
method becomes almost impossible. Safety inevitably sought the sound 
text-book which gives the best general survey the period. forced the 
that the certificate syllabus imposes memory test rather than 
history test upon our pupils. would almost far say that the present 
system sterilises interest history many pupils who, under better conditions, 
would become really keen students the subject. 

The remedy appears lie the substitution the subject for the 
period the School Certificate examination. The syllabus should built 
round one central historical theme, and possess unity that could grasped 
our This restriction and this emphasis upon one phase 
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historical development, would make the course much more interesting both 
teacher and taught, and interest would give vitality. would also possible 
develop our technique the direction individual research. Dependence 
upon single text-book would have disappear. Instead one text-book the 
form would have collection books dealing with various aspects the historical 
subject studied. other words, the present school history text-book 
would go, and the history library would come into its own. 

Schools should free offer individual history syllabuses for the certificate 
examination. That present the privilege the few (for The follow- 
ing subjects are suggested illustrate the general principles unity idea and 
limitation scope. One school might offer course the development the 
British Empire 1783, after 1783. Another might offer course built 
round series biographies (for example, Makers History the Nineteenth 
third might even offer syllabus local history, reflecting 
the national changes over the last century. fourth might offer history the 
relations England and France from 1660 1815 from 1789 the present 
day. fifth might venture offer subject medieval history for example, 
Church the Middle Ages,” including biographies, study monasticism, 
the Crusades, and the relations Papacy and Empire. 

course, that Secondary Schools would continue, present, 
give general historical background means three-year course between the 
ages eleven and fourteen. Without such general preliminary course, the 
adequate treatment historical subject between the ages fourteen and 
sixteen could not attempted. 

conclude, suggest that the substitution subject for period the 
certificate examination would give great impetus the study history 
Secondary Schools. The impression upon our pupils would far more lasting, 
and they would have opportunity school realising what historical method 
and historical scholarship really are. 


The third speaker was Miss Dymond, Lecturer History 
the Training Department the Goldsmiths’ College, University 
London. She said 


was clear that all the speakers this discussion would begin denying the 
existence ideal which was the subject originally proposed. 
history syllabus particular selection from all the rich varied mass events 
that have happened since the world began; and two people would agree 
their choice, But can, and should, discuss whether there ideal principle 
selection for this brings face face with our great problem reconciling 
the boundless claims the subject with the practical limitations school. 

Our first difficulty that while believe ourselves searching freely for 
ideal syllabus, are truth making this pilgrimage chains. are 
already burdened traditional selection, inherited from the history teaching 
the and the burden familiar that not realise its weight. There 
the minds even the freshest among conventional arrangement the 
history politics which will always seem more natural and orthodox than any 
other arrangement historical facts. shows us, for example, the history 
fifteenth-century England, not age social dissolution and reconstruction, 
but struggle great families The Wars the Roses.” shows the 
Industrial Revolution compact little list inventors and inventions, without 
future past. makes effort explain people the environment which 
they are living now. 

This syllabus specially dangerous those great modern,” central,” 
“senior” schools which, making their start difficult are the 
most important educational development our age. They are important 
because the great majority the English people will learn history there. They 
present many their course short, and their children are not 
academic type. But they have one great advantage. They They are 
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not bound examination requirements. easier for their teachers than for 
Secondary School teachers break away from the conventional syllabus the 
past. 

But when the Senior School teacher has freed himself from shibboleths, what 
put their place? would suggest three general principles for his 
consideration. 

First, that these children will not benefit detailed study periods. Sucha 
study essential for specialisation; but most pupils will never specialise. They 
study history gain background and social wisdom. are passing them 
the tradition old national culture, closely linked with continental culture, 
and drawing much its inspiration from older civilisations still. Such course 
should simple matter but wide scope. 

Secondly, the syllabus should include the historical period which the child 
living. Over great stretches history ask children take the 
evidence for granted. But there one which the child himself can 
supply eye-witness evidence. Nothing can more valuable his sense 
continuity than see the past world which has studied books turn into the 
world which can observe for himself. Yet too often ignore this valuable 
interest, and leave fatal gap between the history syllabus and the world that 
children see around them. 

Lastly, the principle selection should international. misleading 
teach the history war without teaching the history peace. War, adults 
understand, emergency: shock, crisis, disastrous break the flow 
social intercourse. For that reason war must bulk largely the ordinary text- 
book, which (in the main) summary the emergencies which befell given 
society given time. Yet this very fact misleads inexperienced children, who 
assume that what they find described Their text-book 
utters nothing but truths, yet does not speak the truth their minds. give 
balanced account human activities, cannot ignore the history war. But 
must show its true place, interruption the history peace. 
Against that background friendly intercourse, studied the history 
science, religion, exploration and trade, the stories misunderstanding and rivalry 
show their true proportion and can hope educate wise men according 
the definition given long ago the great Pope Pius The wise man 
who subordinates his house his city, his city his country, his country 
the world, and the world 


The last the four speakers who opened the discussion was 
Mr. White, Headmaster the Bow Central School, who said 


Although many phases the teaching history have already been dis- 
cussed, there are some points which have not yet been raised. the first place, 
however, agree with Mr. Somervell, whose suggestions seem amount this— 
each teacher should allowed what seems him best, there such 
thing ideal curriculum. Although this seems giving the teacher 
unrestricted liberty, conditions, alone, will largely determine what can and 
what But oursubject. The ideal syllabus involves 
ideal teacher and ideal equipment, and the ordinary schools probably easier 
get the former than the latter. One sometimes hears ideal teacher, but 
never ideal equipment elementary school. 

But there another aspect which frequently left out consideration, yet, 
some ways, more important than either those just mentioned. seems 
that still consider insufficiently the child’s outlook relation the 
subject. his book The Foundations History Professor Clarke 
McGill University says that should make the test what history should 
take with young boy, the answer question which the boy might put, 


This was reviewed Mr. White’s paper Some Recent Works the 
Teaching History,” History, xv. 226-36 (October 1930). 
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has this with The extent which the boy could satisfied the 
answer would measure the extent which the historical material selected 
would suitable for him. 

Although this consideration first importance for building vital know- 
ledge, still leaves wide field selection, that other factors may and should 
taken into account. are still perhaps too much governed what think 
boy ought know rather than what going become, and subcon- 
sciously are impelled along the lines indicated university examinations 
which, quite properly, are intended test the foundation knowledge upon 
which superstructure further study built. But the vast majority 
young people will building superstructures other kinds, formed from experi- 
ences living and gaining livelihood. For solution this problem 
selection, modern educational theory seems turning more the pupils’ 
immediate future after leaving school, and thereby the establishment con- 
nections between school and life. 

These two major factors will give some indications the general grounds 
upon which the selection historical material for our ideal syllabus should 
based. But have consider further the reactions the subject upon each 
child, developing his individuality and his attitude mind towards the com- 
munity which finds himself. must think the subjects less terms 
doctors’ prescriptions ward off cure real imaginary evils, and more 
terms mental and spiritual food which shall contribute his growth. And, 
generally speaking, must endeavour think the problem out afresh, from the 
point view the child rather than from that the subject. 

Equipment may perhaps leave, since suggestions for are already long 
way ahead the actual provision. But may something get ideal con- 
ditions amongst the teachers. First and foremost, ought able secure, 
teachers history, people who have had training the subject, and are really 
interested it. Secondly, the teacher should select matter which may cover 
many phases history and which can related the child’s experiences. 
hear that Middlesex experiments, various subjects, with films have shown 
that great reduction the number dull and backward children can 
effected their instrumentality. Surely this means little more than that the 
picture brings the subject more vividly within the child’s experience than 
And precisely what should our objective the choice historical 
material material which can brought vividly within the child’s experience 
the last twenty-five years there has been great increase interest things 
historical amongst the general public. too much say that the origin 
this has been the schools, and due more appropriate selection and 
presentation subject-matter 

But would farther than this. most desirable, think, that all 
teachers should have some knowledge the historical growth the various 
subjects which they teach. Such knowledge, convinced, adds much interest 
the subject itself. And the history teachers make use such knowledge, 
many interests will caught which lie dormant boys whom history seems 
appeal. Dull sometimes think our pupils are, they are never 
dull interested nothing whatsoever. And most things have fascin- 
ating hence should possible get interest the subject somewhere. 
Provided the history teacher sufficiently alive feel that all history his pro- 
vince, these incidental teachings are great value points attachment. 
The result may not quite the history have mind, when think 
syllabus, but will certainly history kind which will lead curiosity 
and interest the historical aspect things. And this cannot fail stimulate 
interest the history people, and attitude towards the subject which more 
valuable than any attempt prematurely instruct the child those matters 
which are really appropriate only the mature mind. International relation- 
ships, except their simple concrete forms, and diplomatic intercourse, for ex- 
ample, are aspects quite beyond the limits his experience, and consequence 
create vital response the mind the child. 
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The discussion was continued Mr. Happold, Head- 
master Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury, who 


The main impression made the moment this. you read the 
accounts the various educational conferences that are taking place, you will 
have noted several references important educationists the need 
simplification the What has happened that the old classical 
curriculum has been gradually added the addition new subjects with 
little attempt co-ordination. The curriculum thus very much over-loaded, 
and there danger our education becoming mass snippets. must 
therefore back the beginning and decide what are the essential things, 
History leaders will have consider how much history really essential 
sound education. present every subject association talking about the ideal 
curriculum and the ideal curriculum one continually overlapping the ideal 
curriculum another. shall all have prepared give great deal 
our ideal curricula are devise education which real value the 
only person who matters, the boy himself. 


was followed Dr. Newton, Rhodes Professor 
Imperial History the University London, who began 
remarking that had been particularly delighted with the 
speech Miss Dymond, and went 


All that see the product the history teaching the schools comes 
into the university. Iam pessimistic and what have say will not entirely 
congenial. Most the candidates get have little that general outlook 
which they would have they had been taught the speakers this morning. 
They know practically nothing outside the curriculum and they are very little 
interested what inside it. The most hopeful sign the interest being taken 
elementary and senior schools the affairs to-day. you discuss with the 
candidates what they know affairs since about 1867 you find yourself disap- 
pointed. the ordinary series political events since 1867 they know nothing, 
and they feel aggrieved that they know little about it. due their never 
having had time get through the whole the syllabus. the ordinary 
certificate classes there doubt that the last fifty years are completely neglected. 
you examine row candidates and try find what was the succession 
ministries during that period and the reasons why they went out office, you 
will generally disappointed. that that causes the average citizen com- 
plain that the history syllabus very unsuitable, because does not give basis 
for dealing with the ordinary problems citizenship. ought some 
which the examination syllabus real emphasis can laid upon 
knowledge the political history the last fifty sixty years. 


The next speaker was Mr. Hankin, H.M.I. 


The best place which begin plan ideal syllabus outside Tube 
station when the workers are pouring out. One says oneself, How will 
history teaching help these men and women live more happily and more fully 
not the future historian that matters much the future workman, shop- 
assistant, typist, clerk Our problem will those who leave school 
some particular age, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, even eighteen, our finished 
product. each case the effect the course whole that matters, 
rather than the number facts that have been impressed more less satisfac- 
torily and permanently. 

The history that teach make their work and leisure alike more interest- 
ing—from Monday morning until Sunday evening. Work will more interesting 
can connected, however lightly, with the change and development the 
larger world around. The newspaper will more interesting can read with 
comprehension and understanding, Westminster and Geneva are something more 
than places where people talk incomprehensibly. charabanc ride will more 
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interesting old church old town hall arouses historical recollections. 
book, film, museum, will more interesting the historical setting the 
historical allusions raise some half-forgotten memories. one expects the 
normal British workman, Sunday morning, for his Tout and call for 
his Stubbs and call for his notebooks three.” One hopes rather that will see 
and hear and read simple things with greater pleasure, because with greater 
understanding, account the history teaching has received school. 

The history syllabus should planned, therefore, with the crowd emerging 
from Tube station before one’s eyes. The selection material should based 
the needs the future citizen, voter, worker, and human being capable 
rational enjoyment. Such choice need not interfere with the mental training 
that the study history can give. Ifexaminations clash with the ideal, examin- 
ation syllabuses can changed meet the needs the boy and girl entering 
industry orcommerce. But the teacher must know what wants, and must 
prepared organise and agitate wishes changes made. 


Miss Powell, the Kingswood Grammar School, near 
Bristol, said 

have found that altering method teaching can cover more ground 
outline World History, and give opportunities for those interested 
architecture, furniture, dress, music, science and discovery, such should have 
thought impossible before. 

are now working eighty-minute period, instead two shorter ones, 
only occasionally give Most the time the boys are 
seeking information definite points their text-books and elsewhere. Every 
member the class making effort, not just appearing and they 
are learning use books, and give their attention matter until under- 
stood. Individuals may pursue any special topic which they have become 
interested, and the quicker people quite lot Those who find 
beyond their power appreciate legal and constitutional points need not 
pressed that direction. The syllabus thus becomes elastic and suited the 
individual, whatever period one may nominally studying. 


Dr. Nichols, Sir Walter St. John’s School, Battersea, 
said, alluding questions raised Professor Newton and 
Mr. Hankin 

can relate one incident show the feelings schoolmasters towards the 
universities. was taking Advanced Course Modern History, and wanted 
the Industrial Revolution special period. first the university refused 
admit that subject; then they offered accept but you must stop the 
Industrial Revolution And for two years there were two papers, one 
going 1832, the other 1851; afterwards this special period was withdrawn and 
were thrown back the French Revolution once more. 

have had opportunities learning the answer the question, What are 
these people thinking During the last two summer holidays have 
spent part the time excavating St. Albans, and have been overwhelmed 
visitors all classes and types, and surprised their knowledge and apprecia- 
tion what were doing. 


Mr. Berkeley, the Sloane School, Chelsea, referring 
syllabus for fourth form, wished make just two points. 


(1) There should point the middle the syllabus—with regard 
that fantastic idea getting small boy acquire time-sense which 
should learn history from his the school monastic town, 
then medieval history; near power station, then modern industrial history 
ifnear dockyard, then (2) There one simple method arousing 
interest—changing from bad book good one. The teacher then 
unnecessary 

No. 
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Miss Bird, the Wyggeston Girls’ Grammar School, Leicester, 
spoke defence university examining board 


have been the representative the Association Assistant Mistresses 
the Oxford Local Examination Board for the last four years, and have been 
convinced that the Historical Association made its mind what kind 
syllabus wanted, could get it. representative have had hardly any 
suggestions sent that could bring forward. The Board have paid more 
attention suggestions than feel they would have done they had known 
they often came only from 


The President (Mr. Marten), said, conclusion, 
that would like make only two points. 

that educational stocktaking history must 
justify its existence. danger the past history teaching 
has been that the teacher doing too much and the pupil doing 
too little. ‘Inthe old days,’ says American critic, the pupils 
used learn lessons their leisure time and say them off the 
teacher. Now the teacher gets his lessons out school and 
says them off his pupils.’ 

our libraries. more and more convinced that boys are more 
likely get enthused what they read for themselves than 
the discourses their instructors. have recently been reading 
the biographies two Etonian prime ministers—Rosebery and 
Balfour. Both fell boys under the spell Macaulay’s Essays. 
Lord Rosebery, aged eleven, and staying Chevening, had been 
burnt snapdragon and had keep quiet. day two after- 
says, was wandering about the library and quite 
chance took down Macaulay’s Essays. fell once under the 
wand the enchanter. began with Milton and read other 
book till had finished the three volumes. that book owe 
whatever ambitions aspirations have ever indulged in. 
man cah intellectually owe another more.’ Lord Balfour came 
across Macaulay’s Essays the. age fifteen. became,’ 
says, Macaulay’s fascinated admirer. His style delighted me. 
thought his dialectics irresistible. His gifts narrative carried 
away; the things wrote about invariably interested me; 
short supplied much the mental nourishment desired 
the exact form that suited very youthful appetite.’ you 
can get boy become really interested book such 
Macaulay’s Essays, will begin reading for himself and will 
more interested than you,—or, any rate, than make 
him. 

last wish President that shall produce some more 
Macaulays and that their works may available every school 
the kingdom 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


twenty-sixth Annual Meeting the Association was held from 
Saturday January Tuesday January Bedford College, London, 
the kind invitation the Council and Principal, and continued 
January joint meeting with the Geographical Association the 
London School Economics. The Annual Address was given 
Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, K.C.M.G., D.Lit., Professor 
Military Studies the University London, who chose for his subject 
“The Battle Marathon.” lecture The Historical Develop- 
ment English Choral Music from the fifteenth century onwards, 
Dr. Ley, was delightfully illustrated members the Eton 
College Choir, whose presence was made possible the kindness 
the Vice-Provost, then President the Association. Addresses were 
also given during the Meeting connexion with various visits places 
historical Saturday afternoon, the Houses Parlia- 
ment, under the guidance two M.P.s, Col. the Right Hon. Josiah 
Wedgwood, and Mr. Somerville, the Temple, under 
that the Master (Canon Carpenter, who also proposed the toast 
the Association the Annual Dinner), and the City London 
Monday morning, the Science Museum, where the address was 
given the Director (Sir Henry Lyons, D.Sc., while specially 
prepared pamphlet, indicating the exhibits particular value historic- 
ally, was provided, and the Tower, where the party, conducted 
Mr. Bell, F.S.A., was welcomed the Major and Resident 
Governor (Lieut.-Col. Dan Burges, V.C.), who accorded the unusual 
privilege entry the Bell Tower (part his house) which Fisher 
and More were imprisoned, and the Chief Warder displayed the cere- 
monial axe which used carried before those tried for high treason 
Tuesday afternoon the Imperial Institute, where the Director 
Sir William Furse, K.C.B.) emphasised arrangements 
recently made for the better illustration the industrial history the 
Empire, and the London Museum, where the exhibits were explained 
the Keeper (Dr. Mortimer Wheeler). Sunday morning 
there was visit Eton College, kindly organised the Vice-Provost, 
and the afternoon special arrangements were made for members 
who wished attend the service Westminster Abbey. former 
years, list church services, concerts, museums and art galleries 
(with lectures), historical plays, etc., available during the Meeting 
was compiled Mr. Gerred, one several London members 
who, acting stewards, gave much help the officers the 
Association throughout the Meeting. There was keen discussion 
(reported this number Ideal History Curricula,” 
Tuesday morning, and members both associations crowded the 
joint meeting with the Geographical Association Wednesday, 
consider What Historical Geography,” under the chairmanship 
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lecture (an important Historical 
Vol. hope print Dr. Ley’s forthcoming number 
History. Mr. Bell’s account the Bell Tower appeared 
Daily Telegraph January. summary the valuable discussion 
Historical Geography, including contributions Professors 
Gilbert, and others, well Professor Myres’s concluding 
address, appeared the March number Geography, the journal the 
Geographical Association. Offprints may obtained for 
each from the Secretary the Historical Association. 


the Business Meeting, Professor Harte, 
member the Council, and Vice-President since 1919, who has 
recently resigned the Chair History University College, Exeter, 
was elected and very hearty vote thanks the outgoing 
President (Mr. Marten, Vice-Provost Eton), and 
tion all has done for the Association, was carried acclamation. 
Mr. Baynes and the Rev. Canon Rendall were elected 
Vice-Presidents, and Miss Baylay, Professor Jacob, Dr. Rachel 
Reid, and Professors Temperley and Trevelyan were re-elected. the 
postal ballot for election the Council the four members who headed the 
poll were Mr. Dr. Dr. Frances 
the Brigg High School for Girls), Miss Professor 
and Miss Dent (Head the Training Department the 
Clapham High School), were elected represent the four geographical 
groups. the vacancies regularly filled co-option, two more 
created the election the new Vice-Presidents, and another the 
subsequent resignation Professor Neale (due the pressure 
other work) the new Council has since elected Mr. Brooks 
(Lecturer History, University College, Hull), Sir William Foster,! 


Two changes were made Rule III. Various Branches have 
recently begun contribute, voluntarily, proportion the fees paid 
and the following additional clause will make this laud- 
able practice universal 

branch shall remit the central association least 6d. from each associate 
subscribing that branch. 

The second change great importance. Henceforth 


antiquarian, other society similar character may, with 
the approval the Council, become affiliated the Association. Such society 
shall pay annual fee one guinea its secretary other officer, who shall 
entitled receive one copy each the publications for the year. 


* * * * *” 


the Council hopes, this new rule welcomed various societies 
many parts England, may much give effect one direction 
recommendation made last summer section the Anglo- 
American Historical Conference, after discussing the paper Pro- 

Canterbury, Chester, Doncaster, Dorchester, Manchester, and Torquay 
should added the list Branches already mentioned (History, Oct. 1931, 
240) having thus contributed these fees; Portsmouth (£1 and Carlisle 
(£1 those which have sent donations the central funds, 
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fessor Carl Stephenson printed above: That steps taken towards 
securing co-operation between historians, geographers, and 
especially with regard local This recommendation 
was transmitted various bodies (including the Council the Associa- 
tion) the Continuation Committee the Anglo-American Historical 
Conference and has been arranged that the ninth annual interim 
meeting that Conference, held the Institute Historical Re- 
Professor Myres (who followed Professors Fleure and 
Jacob) The Relations between Historians, and Geographers 
and 


was clear from their speeches the joint discussion January 
between the two Associations that the need for more co-operation 
realised geographers well historians. Professor Fawcett 
emphasized this regards the universities, particularly among scholars 
seeking advance knowledge wide borderland where geo- 
graphy and history overlap.” Mr. Gilbert, the University 
Reading, defined historical geography the reconstruction the 
regional geography the primary problem local 
also suggested that neither historical nor geographical technique, 
alone, sufficient for research historical geography, which requires 
those historical And must not forgotten that both 
historian and geographer depend upon the geologist and the 
logist for fundamental data. 


most people, probably, the phrase geography 
suggests the reconstruction rather the political and economic than 
the physical geography the past. Those who teach that subject 
children will glad know that the Association will shortly 
publish, through Messrs. Philip, new atlas, cheap enough within 
the reach any school. this the chairman the Illustrations 
Committee (Miss Dymond) sends the following note. 

atlas being prepared, based upon the Junior Historical Atlas (to the 
editor which, Dr. Reid, the Association owes great debt gratitude), 
but with bolder and simpler maps, for use more especially the new Modern 
and schools. The Junior Historical Atlas re-christened the 
“Intermediate Historical Atlas for the new one called The 
Primary Historical will contain twenty-four pages coloured maps 
(dealing with general and English history from the time the Roman empire), 
and two pages black and white maps illustrating ancient history. The price 
will not exceed 6d. Teachers are asked bring this new atlas the notice 
their headmasters and headmistresses. 


have commemorate Dr. Crawford (died Dec. 1931), 
who had recently been appointed lecturer the English Language 
the University Edinburgh, having been formerly head the depart- 
ment English University College, Southampton, authority upon 
Anglo-Saxon history language, whose works included 
edition The Manual Byrhtferth for the Early English Text 

Further information about this conference may obtained from the 

Readers will not have forgotten the notable provided 


Dr. article (with map) The Geographical History the 
Cinque (July 1926), 
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Society the Hon. Vicary Gibbs (died Jan.) one the editors the 
second edition Complete Peerage, the first being his uncle 
Mr. Cecil Jane (died Feb.), formerly lecturer 
history University College, Aberystwyth, who wrote Liberty and 
Despotism Spanish America (1929), edited and translated 
Documents illustrating the Voyages Columbus for the Haklu 
Society (1930), and other documents the same subject for 
Argonaut Press Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole (died Dec. 
formerly Professor Arabic Trinity College, Dublin, 
who prepared catalogue fourteen volumes the British Museum 
Oriental and Indian coins and wrote much Mohammedan 
history, his numerous books including Histories the Moors Spain 
(1887, ninth edition 1915) the volume Medieval India the Story 
the series (1902, ninth edition 1915), and, most important 
all, chronological work The Mohammedan Dynasties (1893, new 
edition 1925); and Sir Sidney Low (died Jan.), notable journalist 
who edited, with Pulling, the earliest edition (1884) the 
Dictionary English History, was part author Vol. the 
Political History England (1907), and wrote books The Govern- 
ance England (1904, revised edition and The British 
stitution (1928). His British Academy lecture Imperial Studies” 
(1912), led ultimately the foundation the chair Imperial History 
(now supplemented readership) the University London. 


SEVERAL new appointments chairs and readerships that 
university have recently been announced. Mr. Baynes, 
F.B.A., has become Professor Byzantine History, and Dr. Charles 
Singer the History Medicine, while Dr. Webster, F.B.A., has 
relinquished his chair Aberystwyth become Stevenson Professor 
International History. Dr. Eveline Martin has been made Reader 
Imperial History, and Mr. Williams Constitutional History. 
Oxford, Dr. Hamilton Thompson, (Professor Medieval 
History Leeds), has been elected Ford’s Lecturer English History 
for the year 1932-3. 


Medieval Academy America having compiled Glossary 
Medieval Terms used Business. Work upon this has now been 
progress for two years, and some selections from the Italian series 
the glossary have recently been issued, preliminary form, for distri- 
bution among scholars, the hope obtaining helpful criticism. 
are asked give notice that limited supply these selections 
available, sent free charge scholars who are interested. 
Applications for these should addressed The Medieval Academy 
America, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


City Librarian Norwich (Mr. Stephen) writes asking 
inform our readers that the muniment room the Castle Museum, 
which contains the City Archives, was placed last year under the 
administration the Public Libraries Committee, without abrogating 
the authority the Town Clerk legal custodian.” Persons who 
desire study those records must obtain tickets admission from the 
Archive Assistant (Miss Mary Grace) charge. 
adds 


The City Archives are extensive, and most valuable students local history 
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and The documents relating the government and administration 
the city include Leet Rolls, Assembly Books Mayor’s Court Books 
(1440-1835), Chamberlain’s Accounts (1384-1835), Freemen’s Roll, by-laws and 
rules for trades and merchandise, Coroner’s Inquests, Pleas, records the Guild 
St. George Quarter Sessions Books, etc. There are also many 
documents relating charitable trusts. The remaining copies the Revised 
Catalogue Records the City Norwich, compiled the late Rev. William 
Hudson, and Mr. Tingey, have been reduced price 
2s. 6d. (postage 6d. extra). The comprehensive selection from the records 
published Records the City Norwich, Hudson and Tingey vols., 
1906-10), gives fair indication the wealth material available. 


* * * * * 


good news from Exeter has reached through Mr. 
Tapley-Soper, who both City Librarian and Hon. Secretary the 
Devon and Cornwall Record Society. 

The Exeter City Library (which has been appointed the Master the Rolls, 
under the Law Property (Amendment) Act, 1924, the official repository for 
manorial and other documents relating Devon) now contains, specially 
constructed fire-proof rooms, the priceless collection Municipal Records, dating 
from the early part the 12th Century, which were for hundreds years stored 
the Guildhall; also collection Court Rolls and other local manuscripts, 
gathered together from various sources, including the muniment rooms the 
Champernowne, Clarke, Dayman, Follett, Hamilton, Kekewich, Luttrell, Pine- 
Coffin, Shelley, Studdy, Trelawny, Woollcombe, and other families. 

The manuscripts belonging the Devon and Cornwall Record Society are also, 
kind permission the authorities, housed the Exeter City Library. The 
Council that Society anxious hear collections Court Rolls, old Deeds, 
Estate Plans and Diaries, Rentals and Account Books, Surveys, Maps, and similar 
documents relating those counties, which have ceased value for legal 
purposes; also parochial archives now obsolete, such Account Books Church- 
wardens, Constables, and Overseers the Poor, Vestry Minute Books, Apprentice- 
ship Registers, Briefs, Terriers, Tithe and Enclosure Maps, evidence concerning 
disputed land, trespass and rights way, and the proceedings and accounts 
Turnpike Trusts. not suggested that owners should necessarily relinquish 
their title such collections, but that they should placed fire-proof and 
damp-proof repository, where they can consulted historians. 


order encourage imperial studies,” the Council the Royal 
Empire Society (formerly the Royal Colonial Institute) annually 
awards some valuable prizes for essays written boys and girls under 
nineteen years age. Among the subjects announced for 1932 and 
1933 three are historical. Particulars may obtained from the 
Secretary the Society, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 


* * *” * * * * 


THE following leaflets have recently been distributed members 
the Association 

86. The History Room. Brown. 

Both may obtained from the publishers, Messrs. Bell, price 1s. 
each. more copies the Abstract Dr. Consitt’s Report the 
Value Films the History are now but the 
full Report may still bought, through Messrs. Bell, for 7s. 


UNFORESEEN local circumstances have made impossible for the 
next Annual Meeting the Association held Hull, arranged. 
invitation, already received, hold future Annual Meeting 
Torquay has now been accepted for 1933; letter welcome from the 
Mayor Torquay was read the February meeting the Council. 
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BANNOCKBURN 
Dr. Morris writes from Rest Haven, Wokingham 


has made arrangements with the 
Scottish Historical Association issue, intervals, one its pamphlets 
our members. Thus strong parte work The Site the Battle 
Bannockburn the Rev. Miller, which attacks Dr. 
Mackay Mackenzie’s theory site, has appeared our 
leaflet 85, and seems sanctioned us. cannot dictate 
Professor Hannay and his fellow members the Scottish 
tion what they should hand over print. But ought not 
made partisans. 

Mr. Mackenzie has been before the public for about twenty-five 
years and deserves better treatment. Unable circulate his views 
through the two associations, has had print his answer privately 
under the title The Bannockburn Myth (Edinburgh, Grant Murray, 
beg offer some arguments his support, for, spite 
Mr. Hannay’s strong contrary attitude, consider that 
Mr. Mackenzie who the right. 

Opinion Scotland wants believe, and great extent still does 
believe, the good old view: traditional only since the 
late eighteenth century, but sanctioned Walter Scott. quite 
recent date the local press Stirling, the local guide-books and guides, 
were favour the old story full, the old impossible site, the 
English army 100,000, gillies, etc.,etc. not mean that 
Mr. Miller carried away Scottish feeling, but has its influence. 
English historian can hardly gain hearing there. have been 
lectured the battle all sorts and conditions, once omniscient 
sixteen-year-old schoolgirl. And his pamphlet Mr. Miller mentions 
myself, the late Professor and Sir Charles Oman, were 
led away the guile Mr. Mackenzie and unable think 
for ourselves. 

hold brief for Sir Charles Oman. his first edition The 
Art War the Middle Ages made every blunder that could 
about Bannockburn; but has adopted Mr. Mackenzie’s theory 
his second. The only historian who made anything like possible 
account the battle fit the old site was Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
needless give all the reasons against it. was supposed stretch 
east west, furlong two east the borestone and perhaps four 
the west. 

Look the super-excellent map attached the leaflet, for which 

The copy sent for review has been placed the library the 
whence may borrowed members. 

Certainly Barbour describes how and where the pots were dug, but they had 
influence Monday’s battle. 


April 1920. 
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thanks are due Mr. Hannay and those who answered his whip. Mr. 
Miller’s site—of course the reference the main battle the Monday 
—is the Dryfield Balquhiderock, shown square the map. 
alongside, but not the old site. This has remembered when 
one knows that took his motto verius quod prius paper read 
and printed Stirling society some years before wrote his 
leaflet. His object was fix battlefield near possible the 
borestone, for all costs must argued that Bruce set his 
standard there. mind this site more true than old. 

Let clear the ground study certain facts. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie has insisted and proved one thing more than another, 
that Bruce took the offensive and forced the battle early the Monday 
morning. Not only the language Barbour and the English 
chroniclers precise and clear, but also three battles within the next 
thirty-two years the Scots, with the memory Bannockburn behind 
them and regardless Bruce’s later deliberate advice avoid direct 
action, attacked they were invincible and were three times badly 
defeated. course 1314 they halted receive cavalry, but 
technically they were attacking all the time. 

Where were the English that morning? the risk taking 
space, must give the passages for the benefit those who may 
interested but not know them. Barbour 


Thair thai herbryit thame that nycht 

And, for the Kers pulis war, 
Howsis and thak thai brak and bar 
mak bryggis quhar thai mycht pas; 


and that some say that the people Stirling 


duris and wyndowis with thaim bar 
Swa that thai had befor the day 
Briggit the pollis, swa that thai 
War passit our evir-ilkane, 

And the hard feld hors has tane. 


Thomas Gray Heton, whose father had been taken prisoner when 
riding with Beaumont the Sunday, and who wrote his Scalacronica 
when himself prisoner forty years later, says 

Les uns (escaping from Beaumont’s rout) fuerent chastel, autres ost 
roy, auoient guerpy voy boys, estoint venuz plain deuers leau 
Forth outre Bannockburn, mauueis parfound ruscelle marras, dit ost 
dez Engles detrusserent, demurrerent tout nuyt, durement auoient pardu coun- 
tenance, estoient trop mal couyne pur iournee passe. 


comparison Barbour’s and Gray’s stories that Mr. Mac- 
kenzie locates the encampment the English the Sunday night 
the Carse Balquhiderock, round about Whitehouse, for equates the 
bridged pools the one with the bad deep streamy morass 
the other, and takes beyond Bannockburn its natural sense. 
Mr. Miller, and such the older historians (Andrew Lang among them) 
knew the Scalacronica, have interpreted opposite 
the Scots and the far side fugitives from Beaumont’s rout. 
locates the encampment between and around Bannockburn village 
and the railway station, and shows the map two wells which 
pictures the English comfortably watering; Barbour and Gray 
speak them anything but comfortable. then the battlefield the 


harboured. 
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Dryfield Balquhiderock the Carse Balquhiderock and, coming 
out force the action, were the Scots sighted the early morning 
they debouched from the east boundary New Park near the bore. 
stone, from the trees the foot the slope near St. Ninian’s and 
the south-east thereof 

will now take order Mr. Mackenzie’s arguments against 
Mr. Miller. 

First regards the Dryfield Balquhiderock. Look the clear 
red contour lines the map. Remember that the Scots were attack- 
ing, and that the English had mount haste, form line, cross the 
burn, and climb the slope front some 500 yards, all matter 
time. Where did the first clash come? line due south the 
Balquhiderock, from one 100’ contour another, there little 
room for Gloucester’s van the left, for the nine battles horse that 
charged bit later, jammed all into one schiltrum, the side him, 
and for the skirmishing line archers who drew off the right flank 
and were cut Keith. more extended line from the figure 
100 through the Dryfield, front about 800 yards, have 
more space certainly and can see where possibly Keith debouched but 
then have admit that the Scots did not advance but kindly 
waited considerable time let the English come and deploy. 
either case the Dryfield site does not suit Barbour’s account; site 
the Carse from Parly roughly, does suit. 

Secondly, are forced admit from the evidence that King 
Edward was both Sunday and Monday full touch with Stirling. 
Mowbray, the castellan, came out meet him; Beaumont and Clifford 
rode round beneath St. Ninian’s outflank the Scots, and some their 
men after defeat fled out from Stirling with doors 
and shutters help the army cross the Bannock and the pools and 
pass the night the wet after the rout the king and many 
others reached Stirling. Mr. Mackenzie rightly scoffs the idea 
Mowbray and his attendants, Beaumont’s 300 horsemen, and the door- 
and shutter-bearers, sneaking single file bridle-path the foot 
the slope. Why, Thomas son Randolph, Earl Moray, posted 
Bruce purpose beside St. Ninian’s, would have lost the whole 
chaplet, not merely one rose, had been such unutterable fool 
allow all this almost under his nose. And imagine that 
the Scots did not want capture Edward and get king’s ransom 
No; commynication between Stirling and the army must have been 
wide detour the Sunday through the Carse, and the army the 
Monday must have been already the Carse. 

But Mr. Miller’s main arguments are based his superior local 
knowledge, namely his definition the bounds the New Park, and 
his description the deadly nature the bogs the Carse. 

Thus third point relates the Park. Mr. Mackenzie has sanely 
answered that document later date than 1314 any or, 
one might add, later than 1374, when Barbour was writing.” 
give the exact boundary the barony Touchadam does not help, 
because, granted that Mr. Miller has got absolutely right, does not 
follow that the woodland came end there. The Dryfield 
Balquhiderock, infer, was also wooded. Mr. Mackenzie argues that 
neither Barbour nor the eye-witnesses who gave information the 
English chroniclers would known, cared know, where the 


But the bulk the archers and the non-archer foot remained useless 
the rear, other way can reconciled the accounts various chroniclers. 
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New Park ended and the adjoining woodland began. them was 
allone park. the road which Bohun went his death, and 
which was potted either side the lower ground, rose enter 
wood, and did not only run few yards inside the eastern boundary 
carefully surveyed New Park. Mr. Miller argues the Dryfield 
was not wooded because the boundary the Touchadam barony was 
there and because Touchadam barony equals New Park, therefore 
there were trees further the east. argument. Barbour 
least thought that Beaumont, eschewing the New Park, rode 
neth the New Park Quhill neuth the Kirk this unanswerable, 
and Barbour seemed, spite the exact legal boundary, that the 


New Park spread over all the upland; therefore we, allowing that 


extended strictly further than Mr. Miller’s boundary, say that 
other woodland extended over the Dryfield the foot the slope. 
There are trees there to-day, marked the map Balquhiderock 
Wood; thence Edward Bruce debouched first, and later Bruce himself 
debouched with his reserve. There are trees below St. Ninian’s, marked 
Easter Livilands; from ground near there Keith debouched with his 
light horse cut the wing archers. 

minor detail that Mr. Mackenzie’s book New Park care- 
lessly printed inch too also, that stating that the Scots were 
four battles seems imply that they all debouched once. 
Mr. Miller also argues weakly when blames Mr. Mackenzie for locating 
Keith’s charge the left, northern, flank. 

The fourth and last snag the worst. the whole the Carse was 
boggy impenetrable, then Mr. Miller has won his case, and 
shall have try explain Barbour’s and Gray’s language some 
other way. only what read and should not 
able myself answer him, though should entirely sea 
the English camping ground the Sunday night. But Mr. Mackay 
Mackenzie Highlander pur sang, has tramped over many moors and 
morasses, and experience knows that bad places can avoided. 
Mowbray and his men could point out Edward where go: that 
really bad place, don’t there you will bogged; come this 
Barbour and Gray allow that the English suffered much and 
were disheartened, but show that, helped bearers doors and 
shutters, they did get over the burn and slept, failed sleep, evil 
wet ground. And there more said, that Mr. Mackenzie has 
made very clear. (a) 1297 after Wallace’s victory English fugitives 
from Stirling tried escape with their heavy carts and pack animals 
among and marshes.” 1304, while besieging Stirling, 
Edward twice ordered watch kept against any force Scots 
coming its relief way Torres—i.e. Torwood, including 
general way the New and the pools.” (c) Barbour pictures 
Bruce saying, when took his position the New Park, that, the 
English tried work round, the sykis alswa thair doune will con- 
found them; the bottoms down there also,” just Gray 
says, were unfavourable. The net result that the ground the 
Carse was bad but not impassable, though allow that Wester Livi- 
lands and Bolfornocht and Skeoch would fatal man and beast 
even to-day. 

Remains Mr. final and clinching argument. Find any 
other battlefield from which fugitives could make their way some 
Stirling, some the Forth, some the Bannock where tidal, 
the English did after their defeat. 
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History THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
PROFESSOR TEMPERLEY writes from Peterhouse, Cambridge 


this long interval time certainly did not expect friendly 
review the six volumes the History the Peace Conference, such 
Mr. Robinson gives your January number (pp. 316-8). 

Perhaps, however, might mention few points which have 
certain important reference that work, and might this date 
overlooked. (1) perfectly true that arguments and counter. 
arguments points issue the Peace Conference were stated 
outline often enough. But that was because the writers were 
selves actors the scenes—and could not afford give details. 
was before the spate American and other revelations burst the 
world. would maintain that the outlines are correct—and, what 
more, were practically contemporary. They were, also, never the 
nature personal apology, was inevitable, say, with Colonel House 
and Tardieu. 

(2) Moderation was aimed and was the special care the editor, 
But stated (Vol xi), has not always been possible, nor did the 
editor think right, preclude expressions individual opinion the 
part individual Mr. Robinson quotes one these 
For her own unjust ends Germany had provoked the war.” 
Now this seemed the time—and seems now—one 
the most valuable contributions the history the peace that 
know. The author the article which occurs will found 
pretty severe critic reparations, which deems unjust. How 
instructive that deemed Germany unjust too! 
again, preface (I, pp. such criticism was not the aim 
desire. But if, this case, the contributor wanted say both 
things, truly and deliberately, that seemed supply better 
index the heated atmosphere Paris 1919, and its effect 
our expert, than anything know. Hence allowed this passage 
appear. 

Exactly the same true the summaries history the 
military and naval history the war, the internal politics Ger- 
many leading the Revolution, the decay and breaking the 
and “economic fears and the Peace Conference. 
Mr. Robinson quite right saying that these materials can im- 
portant respects supplemented corrected. That was certain. 
But seemed editor invaluable have record what the 
persons the Peace Conference really thought all these things the 
time. What they thought was not likely always true, but what 
they thought was embodied the Peace Treaty, and hence the import- 
ance giving the historical, statistical, ethnographical, economic, 
and psychological atmosphere the Peace Conference. Such 
expositions are the explanation the errors and successes 1919. 

(4) should the last depreciate the series Annual Surveys 
published since 1924 the Royal Institute International Affairs and 
written Professor Arnold Toynbee and his able assistants. They 
give usa most valuable series surveys contemporary history. But 
there one important difference between them and the writers the 
History the Peace Conference. These latter were either themselves 
actual actors observers the events they described, else were able 
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obtain absolutely authoritative information from records first 
hand. Despite his wealth knowledge, Mr. Toynbee would not 
himself make the same claim for his Annual Surveys, for and his 
associates not and cannot draw their narratives direct from the 
archives the Chanceries Europe. What remarkable that— 
despite this inability—the Surveys maintain high level excellence 
and are, indeed, unique their kind. 

(5) One more point ought perhaps made. For the editorship 
planned conjunction with the late George Louis Beer and Lord 
Eustace Percy. not wish evade the responsibility for these 
volumes, but feel that the persons mentioned should receive large 
share any credit which may attach them. 


EXPERIMENTS EXAMINATION 
Miss TANNER writes from Roedean School, Brighton 


THE THANKS teachers history are due Mr. Happold and 
the Delegates the Oxford Local Examinations for the interesting 
experiment examination technique described the January number 
and for the valuable report and comments thereon. 

one those who believe that the actual results the School 
Certificate Examination are rule just the candidates and 
generally satisfactory. When papers are unsatisfactory the remedy 
our own hands, for the examining bodies not only invite criticisms 
and suggestions but consider them seriously and sympathetically. 
This does not, however, weaken the case for experiment methods 
examining, and the fact that the results the Salisbury experiment 
corresponded very nearly with the results the ordinary School 
Certificate paper enhances rather than lessens the value the experi- 
ment itself. 

and think would advantage other schools and other examin- 
ing bodies were prepared make experiments lines suggested 
the questionnaire recently circulated the Historical Association— 
examining, for instance, not period indicated dates, but cer- 
tain suggested topics. would interesting also the experiment 

orm only. 

all agree that the best teachers not give much thought the 
examination, but inevitable that the general teaching the subject 
throughout the country should affected some extent the form 
the examination paper when the obtaining School Certificate with 
sufficient number credits such vital importance many 
the pupils. 

There always danger our allowing our methods become 
stereotyped. Experiment the form examination invaluable 


AGRICULTURAL 


Associate Editor for Great Britain Agricultural 
History, the quarterly journal the Agricultural History Society 
America, writes from 47, Maple Street, 


society wishes secure full bibliographical information 
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possible relating books essays agricultural history currently 
published the British Isles, for inclusion successive issues its 
journal. Writers essays farming history and the history rural 
life all its phases are therefore requested forward details 
their publications from time time. Information regarding sections 
scientific works which contain historical data, works general 
history the history specific trades districts which contain 
sections dealing with agricultural history, might also included. 

The journal obtainable payment annual subscription 
$3, which should forwarded the Treasurer, Agricultural History 
Society, Room 304, 1358 Street, S.W., Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


Dr. writes from the Library Congress (Division 
Manuscripts) 


view commemorative publication, Mrs. Claude 
Van Tyne, 1942 Cambridge Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan, desires 
obtain from correspondents her late husband, way loan, any 
letters his which they may possess. Such letters will promptly 
copied and returned. known have had various correspondents 
England you could insert this notice should, her 
behalf, greatly obliged. 


ERRATA JANUARY NUMBER 


370, second notice. 

The first sentence this should read: History (Junior Course), edited 
Dr. Catherine Firth and illustrated Elinor Lambert 

the last line but one the first paragraph, for will read been.” 
Books and dealing with later period, were also published 1931. 
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HISTORICAL REVISION 


Amone the numerous documents published the Camden Society 
(now amalgamated with the Royal Historical Society) none, probably, 
more widely known than No. (1847) the old series, Relation, 
rather True Account, the Island England, about the year 
1500, translated Sneyd from Venetian manuscript, then 
the collection the Rev. Walter Sneyd, Denton House, Oxford- 
shire. provides vivid contemporary description, including long 
passages superficially intelligible any reader; consequently, various 
statements derived from appear many current works dealing with 
the reign Henry VII, and its short title, The Italian Relation, will 
familiar most readers History. That title, however, itself needs 
revision, since the True Account not actually one the Relazioni, 
the formal Reports the Senate, elaborately composed, made 
Venetian ambassadors, describing the condition the countries where 
they had served. Its text indicates that the author was member 
the suite some ambassador, whom constantly addresses Your 
Magnificence.” Rawdon Brown, editor the first seven volumes 
the Record Office series Calendars Papers and Manu- 
relating English affairs the archives Venice, and 
other libraries northern Italy,” showed that that ambassador was 
Andrea Trevisan, who arrived London August 1497, left the 
following March, and made his Report the Senate June, 1498. 
The Report not extant; but Rawdon Brown thought that the so- 
Italian Relation contains materials used its compilation. 

One the passages most frequently quoted from that document 
(p. 42) about the wealth London, illustrated the wonderful 
display wrought silver 

one single street, named the Strand, leading St. Paul’s, there are fifty-two 
goldsmiths’ shops, rich and full silver vessels, great and small, that all the 


shops Milan, Rome, Venice, and Florence together, not think there 
would found many the magnificence that are seen London. 


Every allowance made for the prevalent ignorance London 
history and topography, surprising that one seems have 
boggled over the apparent position those shops. Even now, from any 
neighbourhood but that Charing Cross, would odd speak 
the Strand leading St. And various phrases the 


Usually cited Ven. See pp. xlii, 263 (no. 754), 268 (no. 
765), 269 (no. 767). Rawdon praise Miss Sneyd’s trans- 
lation (in Four Years the Court Henry VIII vols., 1854), Vol. xxi.) 
just, the whole; but she made least one other substantial mistake 
43, where arti must mean crafts, misteries (the City Companies), not 
“wards.” Although she saw (cf. pp. vi, 57) that the date 1500 the manuscript 
(see presumably had been added transcriber) was probably too late, 
she misunderstood the treaty 1496 Rymer’s Federa 639), which she 
refers vi: Venetian and Milanese envoys were present Rome when 
was concluded, July, but not Windsor when was ratified, September. 
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Relation show that the writer stayed, one would expect, London 
itself,—the London history, the City to-day; another well. 
known passage (p. 30) describes Westminster place out 
London. The difficulty once seen, its solution easy. Fortunately 
the Camden Society printed the Italian text full, beneath the English, 
and this the relevant words are: una strada sola, che chiama 
Strada, che San Paolo...” mistake: Strada 
was the Venetian’s translation Cheape (now Cheapside), from time 
immemorial the processional way St. Paul’s. 

The right reading adds one more many indications the accuracy 
the anonymous Venetian. the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
the goldsmiths’ quarter was immediately east St. Paul’s churchyard 
and the precinct St. Martin-le-Grand; their Hall still marks, 
approximately, its northern limit. Stow tells the goldsmiths buried 
its parish churches, St. John Zachary, St. Vedast, St. Peter Cheape 
(whose churchyard still marked the Cheapside tree), and 
Matthew Friday Street. notes that the goldsmiths, formerly 
Gutter Lane and Old Change, had the most part removed into the 
south side West and describes the erection there 
Goldsmiths Row 

The most beautiful frame fair houses and shops, that within the Walls 
London, elsewhere England, betwixt Breadstreet end and the Cross 
Cheape, was builded Thomas Wood, Goldsmith, one the sheriffs 
London the year 1491. containeth number ten fair dwelling houses and 
fourteen shops, all one frame, uniformly builded four stories high, beautified 
towards the street with the Goldsmiths’ arms and the likeness woodmen 
memory his name, cast lead, richly painted over and gilt. These 


gave the Goldsmiths with stocks money lent young men, having 
those shops. 


The translation Strada may seem mere verbal 
slip, too trivial for historical But the misconceptions 
suggests are far from trivial. Writers who have accepted the current 
version presumably knew that the Strand outside the City’s juris- 
diction,—part was the Duchy Lancaster, part Westminster. 
Before the Reformation line spacious Inns (the town houses 
eight bishops) occupied, with the Savoy, almost all its southern side, 
while much the northern probably lay open the fields. And its 
nearest point, Temple Bar, three-quarters mile from the Gold- 
smiths’ Hall. One cannot imagine that 1497 the goldsmiths would 
display their wealth the Strand without ignoring essential character- 
istics Tudor London, that powerful community whose support 
made the Tudor despotism possible city closely organised wards 
and companies, and still protected its Wall, with gates whose 
shutting was yet, more than once, play part history. 

Davis. 


Survey (ed. Kingsford, 1908), 305, 314, 322, 81, 345; for Wood see 
Beaven, Aldermen London vols., 11. 19, and passim. For the 
wealth and ostentation the goldsmiths cf. the curious account banquet given 
Bartholomew Rede (see ibid.), mayor. 1502-3, which Stow found book 
the Greyfriars’ library: Survey, 305, 341. His reason for rejecting 
fabulous, the impossibility hundred guests the Goldsmiths’ hall, not 
conclusive City has much accommodation besides its hall for dining, 
and according the Italian Relation (p. 44) the mayor (William Pur- 
chase), using several rooms, entertained thousand his feast, which would 
held the Hall his Company, the Mercers. 

Cf. Pollard (quoted Studies, ed. Seton-Watson, 1924, 
287): Tudor despotism consisted largely London’s dominance over the 
rest England.” 
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REVIEWS 


xiv (‘‘ The County Archeologies series, 

County are designed the first place meet 
the growing demands for information and guidance from persons 
whose interest local antiquities being stimulated the progress 
discovery and the diffusion knowledge. But eventually, taxing 
the county the unit, the complete series will form conspectus 
English antiquities from the dawn human industry the island 
down the Norman conquest. The name the editor guarantees 
the success the double scheme. Nevertheless the volumes before 
usillustrate the difficulties has contend with. County boundaries 
(obviously, for instance, the case Surrey), being often conditioned 
purely political events, form anything but ideal divisions for the 
earlier phases human history when geographical controls exercised 
amore dominating influence while the county fit unit for history 
often just fragment prehistoric province arbitrarily torn 
from its context. Still, some subdivision necessary, doubtless 
best select unit that corresponds organised body interests 
to-day. Then, too, has become very specialised science, 
subdivided into distinct branches. The expert flint- 
work need know nothing Iron Age pottery, and his methods have 
really more common with those the student Anglo-Saxon 
architecture than with those the botanist. 

These difficulties tend cancel each other: the local antiquary 
the only person who could conceivably cover the varied fields pre- 
scribed the series. Still, the antiquary question, however pro- 
found his her knowledge the monuments and records the region, 
hardly expected explain authoritatively and yet briefly 
the novice the general principles and conclusions (often hotly debated) 
the highly specialised branches prehistoric, Roman, and Anglo- 
Saxon well describe the local remains. the 
Surrey volume, for instance, the accounts flint-work and the manu- 
facture pottery are places (pp. 30, 57, 68) obscure that one 
suspects also confusion thought. And both authors make un- 
qualified statements about the connection between property 
and agriculture that are misleading view the variety economic 
organisation revealed ethnography among modern primitives,” 
both food-gatherers and cultivators. 

Such difficulties are inherent the plan making each volume 
not only comprehensive survey the local relics and monuments, 
but also sort manual enable the layman grasp the implica- 
tions such remains. They, well duplications amounting some- 
times contradictions (Mrs. Dobson dates the year 1000 
rather later” the Bronze Age assigned Mr. 
Whimster could have been avoided had each 
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county volume been made local general manual 
British archeology. The latter would aiso have depicted the general 
types, leaving more scope for adequate representations special 
objects the “supplements.” But point fact the county 
are probably necessary preliminary such manual, and 
their prospective purchasers could not expected buy the latter 
too. 

With these reservations, then, the series, judged the volumes 
under review, should invaluable any resident visitor interested 
the older antiquities given district, and will, moreover, con- 
stitute precious compendium information which the more serious 
student will have consult the preparation any future 
graph wider scope. The editor indeed congratulated 
having discovered collaborators such comprehensive erudition, and 
the authors their thorough knowledge the country and their 
mastery local records and relevant literature. 

Each volume contains clear account the geographical 
ground, followed chapters the various prehistoric 
historic periods, and ends with exhaustive gazetteer, accompanied 
bibliographical and museographical references. 


pp. Milford. 10s. 


Dr. book consists series, somewhat disjointed, brief 
—in some instances very some have already appeared 
print. The author widely read the particular literature 
his subject and, although does not the work 
references, comprehensive book-list (unfurnished with dates and places 
publication) closes each the five sections, Greek, Roman, Mediaeval, 
Renaissance and Modern, into which the whole divided. 

Mr. Cole outlines the kind subject-matter which are led 
expect from the title-page, when writes his Introduction, the 
history education account the living growth educational 
aims, methods, curricula and institutions;” and again, the final 
essay, prevailing British theory, which essentially identical 
and historically continuous with that the greatest Greek philo- 
sophers.” Living growth,” historically fine, the 
historical development certain fundamental principles through two 
thousand years, what the reader looks for. But the book does not 
give him. 

There want continuity between section and section, essay 
and essay, save quite exceptionally, as, for example, the linking 

agan with Christian education through Alexandria and the Greek 

The author seems have mind readers unacquainted 
with the concrete material, biographical, historical, philosophical 
and literary, the absence which vain look for any genuine 
appreciation those more abstract matters which form the ostensible 
subject the work. This attention detail has diverted him from 
his primary purpose. consequence, read much about the 
and the theories the French revolutionaries, but little nothing 
about the place Rousseau, Condorcet and the rest the subsequent 
history education. 


The chapters the greatest interest are those that are least relevant 
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the development educational theory. delightful account 
petit from Anatole France’s Livre mon Ami, forms 
the longest and the most entertaining essay; but its relation the 

wth far from being obvious. Mr. 
Cole has proposed for himself what, any case, would most 
difficult task; his seeming preoccupation with the imperfectly pre- 
pared student has made its accomplishment impossible. 

Apamson. 


1931. 544 pp. (New Geographical series.) Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


task compressing within the limits single volume 
history geographical discovery the world over since earliest times 
might well dismay the most determined writer. Two courses are 
open him: may select those episodes which are outstanding 
interest and importance and deal with them critically and exhaustively, 
may include his record every name and date that can lay 
claim even minor significance, and reduce catalogue 
facts. Mr. Baker has chosen comprehensive rather than selective, 
and doubt with good reason, for the present there has been 
complete survey the history discovery English. Hence 
his book one which every student the field where history and 
geography overlap must find valuable. 

Where, some chapters, the number journeys exploration 
mentioned may many half dozen page, has been im- 
possible avoid dullness, but wherever possible the pages are 
lightened excerpts from the narratives the explorers themselves, 
and full bibliographies open the way more detailed studies. The 
work admittedly, indeed necessarily view its scope, mainly 
compilation from secondary authorities, and consequence the 
attempts evaluation and interpretation are not always 
sound. extraordinary read, for example, that Marco Polo’s 
work little effect upon current even later geographical thought,” 


‘while Friar Odoric’s narrative was one the most valuable docu- 


ments this Elsewhere, too, read that Coronado’s ex- 
pedition received less attention than deserves,” although 
the truth that Ramusio gave wide publicity, and was cited 
again and again contemporary discussions the character 
the Pacific Ocean. here that touch upon what the re- 
viewer’s opinion must considered major defect the planning 
Mr. Baker’s volume. Apart from few casual observations here 
and there, his history discovery takes place vacuo, instead 
being set against the background contemporary economic and 
political history, contemporary cosmological speculation 
troversy, contemporary nautical science and cartography, which 
alone can give meaning. clear from the author’s own words, 
however, that facts, not ideas, are his meat, and brusquely sums 
expeditions success failure according they did did 
not allow fresh outlines added the topographical map. Since 
must admitted, however, that the topographical map the 
beginning (although not the end) all geography, would un- 
gracious criticise such grounds work that promises such real 
geographical, discovery. Eva 
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Heath (Harrap). $3.80. 


THE outstanding impression derived from reading this volume 
that its author displays excellent judgment and scrupulous 
statement. Book deals with and 
Roman, Saxon, Danish and Norman. These events involve many 
controverted matters, and their treatment the result extensive 
reading yielding conclusions which seem strike the balance 
greatest probability. Book II, Medieval England,” carries the 
reader Bosworth 247, about one-third the length the 
volume—a just proportion which ensures that the foundations the 
modern state have not been neglected. Book III, The Dawn 
Modern England,” dated from 1485, with the warning that single 
year can regarded the definite end the Middle Ages, whose 
institutions vanished not revolution but slower transition. 
The account the Reformation under Henry VIII treats that move- 
ment rather revolt against the clergy than against their doctrines, 
and makes the point, necessary for the inexperienced reader, that the 
dissolution the monasteries was not essentially Protestant 
taking, since had been initiated Cardinal Wolsey and suggested 
before his time. The same balanced treatment renders valuable the 
account the Elizabethan period. Parliament and the Crown” 
full justice done James and Charles and the Puritans are 
revealed contributing their aggressiveness the catastrophe: 
view the fact that the language the Petition Right was 
technical and that had been drawn able lawyers, Charles was 
justified interpreting strictly; nor would any impartial judge 
give the Petition the interpretation that the Commons were now 
placing upon it.” But may suggested that this part the book 
does not take sufficient account the dominance religion 
motive action the seventeenth century: men would protest 
against illegal taxes, but was religion alone that made them ready 
fight. the later sections, which extend through the modern 

riod 1930, Dr. Sweet writes with continued care and authority. 
work welcomed excellent text-book for undergraduates 
and for senior forms schools, less Great Britain than America. 
the price for issue secondary schools, 
the book should least find place the school library. 


edition. 1931. xix 643 pp. Kegan Paul. 2ls. 


who met Professor Peetow only casually may have 
some surprise they read the which followed his death 
realised how profoundly his friends and colleagues America were 
affected the loss which learning had suffered.. His books showed 
that was hard-working and energetic man, useful scholar, 
doubtless persistent and enthusiastic, but they did not suggest that 
was outstanding particularly remarkable historian. When 
one first met him, seemed solemn and little heavy. had only 
one long talk with him,—it was summer afternoon the garden 
Russell Square,—but that talk was enough make understand 
the feelings his friends, his colleagues the Medieval Academy 
America, his pupils. His whole being was informed purpose; 
was both lit and strengthened simple candour. was single- 
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GUIDE THE STUDY MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


minded, integer vite, and devoted his task life very few can 
ever be. had lived would have become, the unconscious 
force his ingenuous nature, leader and rallying-point American 
scholarship. And the medievalists America have made 
matter duty combine the best tributes. They have finished 
the task which had begun, and published, under the auspices 
the Academy, this revised edition his Guide the Study Medieval 
History. 

The this new edition, big book. There nothing 
like it, certainly not English. help medieval studies will 
displace the useful handbook edited Paul Herre, Quellenkunde zur 
Weltgeschichte, which the nearest thing known 
should every college library and the hands all scholars and 
university teachers. The plan the work bold, for aims 
being more than classified list books. Its good qualities and its 
inevitable defects are best understood remember that 
guide, not scientific bibliography. divided into chapters, 
grouped three parts: general books (pp. 1-135), general history 
the Middle Ages (pp. 139-355), medieval culture (pp. 358-546). The 
sections the various chapters the second and third parts begin 
with outline summary problems and points, and proceed 
special recommendations for reading, then more detailed biblio- 
graphies. Important subjects, Dante, are allotted sections 
themselves. There is, indeed, intimacy, sometimes even chatti- 
ness, about the book which, spite the range and wealth detail, 
separate from the ordinary bibliography. British history such, 
should observed, omitted, and one might regard the Guide 
complementary Gross’s Sources; but its tone and method are quite 
different from those Gross. 

book this kind invites criticism, almost goes out its way 
provide it, and can imagine ardent bibliographer enjoying himself 
orgy congenial comment. Two general criticisms occur 
worth making here, warnings those who use the book, not 
advice the editors any future edition. making these 
criticisms not wish associate myself with the misleading 
description given 32: The new journal devoted 
chiefly the teaching history.” 

the first place, readers should not put off the special 
recommendations for reading,” which are often more suited 
elementary pamphlet issued the Historical Association than 
learned work. Mr. Paetow and his successors were not very happily 
inspired when they decided combine references well-known and 
elementary text-books, source books, and the like, with guide 
serious reading and specialised study. But, apart from this feature 
the book, the recommendations are often real value. 

the second place, students should use the book leisurely 
way and remember that the classification, careful appearance, 
may misleading. The discrimination between books not con- 
sistently critical and thorough. One constantly wonders why some 
books and articles have been included, while others are excluded. 
The attempt the student may sometimes end mis- 
guiding him, because the task critical comment often given 

This follows the method adopted Dahlmann-Waitz, der 
The ninth edition this great work has recently appeared 
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up. could not expect all the pages comprehensive work 
directed the incessant and conscientious judgment which 
Mr. Norman Baynes, for example, has recently applied the literature 
dealing with the emperor Constantine but, the task was attempted, 
should have been carried through more consistently. bad book 
may helpful, but can only helpful the reader told, first 
that bad, and next how can help. Again, there are clear indica. 
tions this Guide lack co-ordination. The reader must 
the alert refer several sections, not merely the most likely 
section, wishes get all the help which the book can give 
give few examples. Manacorda’s very important Storia della 
scuola Italia not mentioned the sections dealing with educa- 
tion, but paragraph the ars dictaminis Italy (p. 
probably because Professor Haskins refers the book this con- 
nection one his footnotes. Olivier Martin’s great work the 
custom the district Paris, fundamental for the study French 
legal history, noted paragraph economic and social life 
Paris (p. 416). belongs both these and other sections. Con- 
versely, Bierbaum’s und der Uni- 
Paris noted the paragraph the mendicants general 
(p. 255), although properly belongs the section the mendicant 
orders Paris (p. 478), where is, indeed, just mentioned, but 
without any reference its particular value. Ferdinand Lot’s Fidéles 
but hint given that reply Flach’s Les Origines 
Vancienne France, noted the section “the beginnings the 
greater medieval monarchies (p. one might on. 
have merely given few instances random. not wish 
misunderstood. Nearly everything scholar may need can found 
somewhere, and good deal that would more naturally find for 
himself his studies went beyond the limits this Guide. The book 
extraordinarily full and helpful. But the reader will get the most 
help from when has become more familiar with it. is, 
some ways, more likely guide the mature scholar than the novice. 
Hence teachers should careful show their pupils how use it. 


The End the Ancient World and the Beginnings the Middle Ages. 
Lor. 1931. 454 pp. Kegan Paul. 

1931. 354 pp. Methuen. 


will obvious from the titles these two works that their 
scope different, but convenient cake them together. While 
Professor Lot includes thought and letters within his purview, these 
subjects must necessity take only small part his space, 
whereas Professor Laistner, though his work not long, can give 
much more attention the topics with which has chosen deal. 

Monsieur Lot’s work appeared the series L’Evolution 
and the volume before is, course, trans- 
lation, made competent hands, and appears the English counter- 
part the French series, called History Civilisation.” 
externals the English translation much superior the French, but 
bulkier, heavier and more costly. 

would difficult mention historical work which contains 
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1932] THE END THE ANCIENT WORLD 


much detail and the same time thoroughly readable from 
start finish. The period covered stretches from the third century 
till about the end the eighth, and the subject dealt with topically. 
the end there bibliography stupendous length, which the 
rarity English works somewhat 

After the Introduction the work divided into three parts, The 
Crisis the Third Century and the Restoration the The 
Downfall,” and After the Downfall,” followed few pages 
Several maps and illustrations add the usefulness 
the work. Every important aspect the period discussed. For 
special commendation might singled out the masterly and well- 
argued summary Constantine’s period. The parts which treat 
the barbarians and the philological illustrations are, might 
expected, illuminating. the other hand, the attitude the litera- 
ture the period unjustly contemptuous (p. 151). The whole work 
is, however, thought-provoking and illuminative degree, and can 
very highly recommended.? 

Mr. Laistner peculiarly qualified deal with his subject, 
not only specialist the period, but has wide knowledge 
general history, exceptional knowledge German, and attrac- 
tive style. The period with which concerned has been only very 
slightly treated hitherto English, and has received nothing like the 
attention which commensurate with its importance. much 
hoped that his volume will attract more students undertake 


One piece work superlative importance has since appeared, Professor 
Baynes’s Constantine the Great and the Christian Church (Proceedings 
the British Academy, separately printed 1932). 

The following notes have occurred the course reading. may 
mention once for all that certain errors occur the original French, for which the 
translators can hardly held responsible. Page reads the author thought 
the Athanasian the work Athanasius, but universally 
regarded now purely Latin work, and expert puts earlier than the closing 
years the fourth century; 45, time call his proper 
name, and discard the Greek Hosius form which has long been current 
50, Priscillian might have been mentioned; pp. 59, 107, 129, for limitrophi 
read limitotrophi 60, for read 102, the name 
does not appear the fourth century, and even not found till 
the third; 104, why not 111, read adscripticius 
and makes the sentence obscure; 136, would now better 
remote amphitheatre; 140, the artists are mixed with their 
productions, and there mention wax; 146, account should have been 
taken ancient musical which found early the end 
the eighth century Paleografia Musicale Vaticana) and 
Fgypt earlier still (the was invented about 200 B.c.); 154, 
should 156, the English has gone wrong, 
and strange that the charming Mosella unmentioned; 158, Firmicus 
should not used intransitively; 210, would more exact than 411; 
237, instance repetition (one several) from 232; 244, read 

297, better 351, read paraveredi; 373, the view that 

lato knew the Scriptures than Saint Ambrose and Saint Augustine 
420, Marquart and Marquardt should separated; 423, suppl. 
wrong: read some cases the latest edition work has not 
been used, and Haverfield’s Ancient Town Planning (1913) deserved inclusion 
the bibliography, well Haverfield and Roman Occupation 
Britain are numerous minor mistakes and misprints, 
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special work the sixth the ninth centuries. The book the 
more commended that shows special bias, but springs from 
enthusiasm for all aspects the period. The bulky work 
Manitius, which acknowledges debt, shows rather slight 
interest Christian literature such, and Mr. Laistner’s book, though 
much shorter, far excells Manitius literary charm, and altogether 
better balanced. 

The titles the parts and chapters will give idea the character 
the book. They (Introductory): The Empire 
and the Church,” Pagan Education and the Christian Attitude,” 
Christian Literature during the Fourth and Fifth Centuries.” Part 
(500-750) From Boéthius Isidore,” and English scholars 
and missionaries the death Bede,” Western European 
Continent, c.637—751, and the missionary labours Boniface.” Part 
(The Carolingian Age): Revival Education and Learning 
under Charlemagne,” Carolingian Education and the Seven Liberal 
Arts,” Libraries and Scriptoria,” “The Study Greek,” 
Literature the Carolingian Age (to this four chapters are devoted), 
Literature.” This followed translations passages 
quoted the body the work, select bibliography, and indexes, 
map the Frankish Empire and England faces the 

should mentioned that this live work can enjoyed those 
who have forgotten their Latin, and-that the printer has produced 
very attractive page. 


The Origin the Icelandic Family Sagas. Knut 1930. 
261 pp. (Oslo, Institut for sammenlignende kulturforsk- 
ning.) Williams and Norgate. 6s. 3d. 


book has interest for historical students which extends 
beyond the matter with which primarily concerned. Wherever 


append few notes, way criticism and correction. Page 20, for 
therefore not (line 7); 42, Marius Mercator was probably 
African, not Gaul; 44, Augustine (after Bruyne’s researches) must 
now added the list Latin writers who had interest and under- 
standing for textual criticism 46, should have been mentioned that some 
modern scholars restrict textual work the New Testament the 
Gospels; 54,Cyprian Toulon deserved mention; 94,n. read 
and (see 187, 339); 118, n., only part the Oxford codex 
St. Benedict’s Rule has been published Dr. Lowe; 129, should 
mentioned that Plummer overlooked the Leningrad manuscript well 
ancient fragment; 136, has not been proved that any part Cassiodorus’ 
library landed Bobbio; 151, Claudius Turin deserved mention along 
with Theodulfus, etc.; 177, add the 4th volume Glossaria Latina (Paris, 
1930); 179, Greek said still living language Southern Italy; 188, 
Esposito’s important article the Bobbio catalogue (Journ. Theol. Stud., July, 
1931) appeared too late used here; 193, the Irishman’s view 
the fact that the Greek accent the word was the first syllable; 
211, read degeneres 234, near the end, read 
country (from not chéros); pp. 244, 289, see now Morin’s 
probably borrowed from the prologue Jerome’s commentary 
Jeremiah, and supposed refer there Pelagius; 248, Jerome’s complete 
set commentaries the Prophets overlooked; the study the sources 
Zmaragdus and Sedulius Scottus the Journ. Stud., 584-597, 
184-228, and 73-76, might have been referred to; 337, under 
Roger, correct 1902 1905, and note that Sandys has reached third edition; 
340, delete under Thompson; 345, under Claudius, add 229; 
354, under Morin, correct 176 175. 
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the value oral tradition has estimated, wherever there 
considerable interval between the first written documents and the 
events which they record, wherever indeed the exigencies artistic 
presentation have compromised with the naked facts historical 
narrative, Professor Liestol’s illuminating study these points 
exemplified the Icelandic sagas will prove helpful. After reading 
it, are provided with clear indication the ways which 
such material succumbs resists modification that the recon- 
struction the truth, where contemporary checks are lacking, becomes 
task which may hopefully, well methodically, approached. 
Herr Liestol’s previous researches into the analogous traditions 
modern Norway (Norske Aettesogor, 1922) have provided him with 
valuable point departure and standard comparison. has 
himself had the advantage listening the saga-man real life, 
and studying the characteristics his treatment historical material. 
Such tales the story Knut the tailor, dealing with events and 
personages the early seventeenth century, but first reduced 
writing from the lips the Norwegian peasantry the nineteenth 
twentieth, form almost exact parallel the Icelandic sagas, with 
the advantage that their accuracy can controlled reference 
contemporary documents, public and private, which are still extant. 


‘The author’s training collector Norwegian folk-lore has given 


him, besides, invaluable insight into the conditions most favourable 
the survival tradition; has learnt, for example, contrary 
his expectation, that such things thrive far better populous parishes 
than remote and isolated farms. This enables him appreciate 
the importance such features the meetings the Althing 
stimulating and maintaining Icelandic tradition, and explain the 
comparative rarity and slightness records preceding the emigration 
family the colony: interest such matters was shared 
few, and they were therefore quickly forgotten. 

The result the inquiry is, the whole, triumphant vin- 
dication the accuracy oral tradition this kind. Sceptics 
who are inclined formulate rules about epic wherever the 
number three mentioned, receive wholesome warning from 
passage which Herr enumerates eleven such triads” 
the story Knut the tailor, and proceeds demonstrate that the 
majority them are, after all, historical. Those who proudly insist 
the superiority contemporary evidence receive similar caution 

All the members had give (written) description dramatic incident 
which they had witnessed, and which had been secretly prepared the last 
detail. Only one report were the errors describing the charac- 
teristic feature the incident under per cent. fourteen the errors 


were from per cent.; twelve the percentage was from 50; 
while thirteen was over 50. 


But against this may set the example long-lived, trustworthy 
tradition quoted from Karl Rygh. 

1876 was told Strinden legend current there, concerning 

huge boulder rock-strewn slope, which covered knight armour 

and his horse. set work dig could under the boulder 


and found the bones horse and man, fire-steel and two spear-heads, 
unquestionably dating from the viking age. 


And when find saga correctly reproducing, after lapse more 
than century, remarks foreign language which the meaning 
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had been forgotten, or, still greater interval, quoting remark 
Snorri Godi which was demonstrably misunderstood, are faced 
with impressive evidence the reliability such tradition. The 
fact seems that mere lapse time does not involve con. 
tinuous process unconscious The story quickly acquires 
fixed form, from which does not readily depart. 

must not thought, however, that Herr one-sided 
champion the historical trustworthiness the sagas. steers 
prudent middle course between the credulity early investigators 
and the exaggerated scepticism some modern historians. The con. 
ditions Iceland are shown have been peculiarly favourable 
the maintenance accuracy, but the author quite ready admit 
the existence embroidery and modification, and perhaps his most 
valuable contribution historical study his examination the 
normal characteristics such accretions, which may enable the reader 


The English Parish Church. Powys. 1930. xix 165 pp. 
Longmans, Green. 6d. 


THE author this little book well known secretary the 
Society for the Protection Ancient Buildings, and writes with wide 
knowledge and plenty practical experience church fabrics. 
these qualifications adds lively imagination and sensibility 
romantic impressions which communicate their charm his writing. 
The day past when parish church was regarded little more than 
collection interesting details ticketed with the name one 
other the styles. The development its ground-plan and the 
structural additions and modifications which underwent response 
the practical needs the community which served are considera- 
tions the first and from this point view becomes 
historical document which, read discreetly, indispensable the 
understanding local life and institutions. can pay better 
compliment Mr. Powys than congratulation upon the ability with 
which reveals the living interest his subject and defends from 
purely treatment. 

Mr. Powys not professional historian, and his views upon the 
origin the parish and church endowments have been gleaned from 
somewhat limited number secondary sources, not all which can 
followed with absolute security. His clear conception the 
intimate coanection the village church with popular life leads him 


lend too willing ear writers who have over-emphasised its 


secular uses the interest preconceived theories. The main fact 
certainly needs emphasis; but, while would pedantic insist 
too strongly upon details, especially Mr. Powys modestly aware 
that skating upon thin ice, necessary point out that 
manual intended for popular use even the tentative statement 
doubtful conclusions dangerous. 

The growth plan and structure handled concisely, and 
illustrated five pleasant drawings the plan and elevation 
church successive periods its history. the first these, 
which represents twelfth-century church with rectangular nave and 
apsidal chancel, indication given the arch which habituall 
separated the apse from the western portion the chancel. Wit 
regard fittings and furniture Mr. Powys dealing with congenial 
topics and has sound advice offer the church-restorer. all 
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1932] HAD HAPPENED YESTERDAY 


such matters writes with admirable common-sense, and 
thoroughly conscious the necessary postulate that the medieval 
puilder was guided, neither hard-and-fast rules nor the dictates 
fancy, but practical judgment which enabled him make 
the best his opportunities. 

might have heard something those builders and craftsmen 
themselves; and could have spared chapter chantries, too 
short adequate, for one upon building organisation and finance, 
matters about which intelligent learners feel some curiosity. this 
context the division responsibility between the rector and his 

arishioners needs further comment, and more thorough discussion 
the office churchwarden would have given cause for remarks 
upon the fabric fund and its uses. Some more care might taken 
with the verification statements: thus the mean apology for 
reredos Simonburn, mentioned twice (pp. 23, 102), was not set up, 
far know, order Bogo Clare, but was merely 
indication his culpable negligence. Forms proper names are 
given carelessly, e.g. (p. 7), (p. 24), 
and (p. 36), (p. 73), 
(twice 99); and Mr. Powys’ knowledge Mont- 
acute, which gives occasion some passages interesting and instruc- 
tive reminiscence, should have reminded him that adjoining parish 
not Stoke-sub-Hamden (pp. 83, etc.), but Stoke-sub-Hamdon. 


had Happened Yesterday: from the Apocrypha 
“The Daily Dermot 1931. 248 pp. 
Newnes. 5s. 


very different book from the misguided and unsatis- 
factory had happened Otherwise which had occasion review 
October last. not into imaginary but 
merely lapse into imaginary journalism. And excellently 
done—so well done, indeed, that hardly lapse all, but rather 
ascent, into vivid and impressive narration. 

Mr. Morrah asks the question, How that history dull, 
when news the daily papers current events far less intrinsic 
interest and importance holds its readers spell-bound? His answer 
that, any rate part, the difference due manner presen- 
tation. therefore sets out record twenty-two dramatic and 
cardinal episodes English history—beginning with the coming 
William 1066 and ending with the coming William 1688 
—as they might have presented themselves enterprising and 
exceptionally well-informed Daily Mail correspondent, such had 
existed, the time their occurrence. Mr. Morrah’s wisdom, 
well his remarkable skill, shown the fact that has deliber- 
ately and carefully refrained from romancing. has described 
things they actually occurred, any rate competent witnesses 
actually portrayed them. The only liberties has taken are two 
number first, has occasionally mentioned facts known the 
time when reality they were not discovered until later period 
secondiy, has allowed his imaginary journalists freedom state- 
ment and boldness criticism that would undoubtedly have involved 
them the painful penalties high treason the ages under review. 
But these are venial offences, offences all. every case they 
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are more than atoned for the excellence the narrative whose 
movement and force they contribute. 

Every teacher should possess this volume, and when the time 
comes for him tell his class about Thomas Becket, Joan 
the execution Charles the Fire London, indeed any 
one the twenty-two persons episodes described, should find 
opportunity read aloud Mr. Morrah’s graphic report. The 
reading will more make the episode live than many hours 
cram. 

word should added, moreover, respecting the imaginary 
posters that herald the events described. They are all the best 
Daily Mail style. For example, under 1600, large type, 
effectively displayed: Essex arrested for High Treason. 
Four Ministers locked Essex House. Siege and Surrender.” 


Curia Regis Rolls. Vol. 7-8 John. 1929. 435 pp. Vol. 8-10 
John. 1931. pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 10s. each. 


THESE two volumes the rolls the king’s court illuminate the 
political less than the constitutional and social history the middle 
part John’s reign; the tyrannical bent his policy beginning 
appear. 1205-6 the machinery central justice has settled down 
for the moment into well-established routine; the justices the 
bench, whose activities occupy four-fifths the records, are hearing 
pleas relating land, advowsons, liberties, dowers, contracts, debts, 
nuisances, and few appeals removed from the local courts. Though 
cases are constantly referred the travelling justices can still 
visualise many troops jurors, Maitland said, wearily travelling 
Westminster from all parts England, just can picture the 
four knights who come, not frequently, bearing the record the local 
court previous proceedings cases now transferred the king’s 
court. 

the next volume, 1207 1210, the cases coram rege equal bulk 
those before the justices Westminster. part this change due 
the return John from France; but the steady shrinkage the pro- 
ceedings the bench and the advance the king’s part indicate 
capricious and arbitrary policy inimical any system even-handed 
justice. Commands are addressed stay proceedings even cases 
before the king because the king does not wish that the case should 
proceed and list some twenty pleas noted which 
the king consulted before they may proceed. After Easter 
1210, the editor tells us, becomes impossible say whether the pleas 
recorded are being held before the king Westminster for the time 
being the evolution the two distinct courts seems have been 
arrested. There thus real relation between these rolls and the 
clause Magna Carta which undertakes that common pleas shall not 
follow our court, but shall held some fixed place.” The pleas held 
before the king appear differ respect from those heard the 
the period the parties are sometimes summoned 
appear before the king before the justices Westminster, the 
king have not yet returned from Suitors and jurors who had 
pursue the king Portsmouth, Nottingham, Derby, Gloucester, York 
Lincoln may well have sighed for fixed place for civil litigation. 

more technical but less interesting point the appearance 
that use the jury which alluded the thirty-sixth clause 
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Magna Carta, where John promises that men shall freely granted the 
writ inquest life and limbs. these rolls there are several 
jnstances accused person asking have jury whether the 
appeal was brought out hatred and malice. This inquest, odio 
aha, identified Bracton with the inquest life and limbs, well 
recognised one the immediate ancestors the petty criminal jury, 
which was develop rapidly after the Lateran Council 1215 had 
prohibited the co-operation the clergy the trial 
ordeal. 

the primary interest these rolls constitutional, they also, 
like most legal records, afford rich material for the social historian. 
The entry Villeinage, for example, the subject index, guides 
extraordinarily interesting series disputes personal status. The 
method proof most favoured produce relatives the person 
claimed villein; himself brings army kindred alleged 
free, while the lord produces kinsmen and kinswomen who acknowledge 
themselves villeins. Freedom, laid down more than once, 
proved the father’s, not the mother’s, standing. What abun- 
dantly clear that villeins and free folk intermarried most freely, and 
that villagers must have taken much pains preserve their pedigrees 
aristocrat. The circumstances some cases forcibly suggest 
analogy with the colour bar to-day. Maud Biham, when 
asserting her free status, says that she was not present court when 
William Colevill (as says) proved her his villein, she cannot 
tell what the produced said about her.” Obviously she 
cut above these village churls. 

the many personal stories that emerge, the most picturesque, 
perhaps, that Alice Clement, who tried recover her share her 
father’s inheritance before the justices the bench 1202. When 
her case, after many adjournments, was transferred the court 
coram rege 1207, was ruled that she had legal standing, being 
excommunicate, apostate nun who had deserted her convent— 
Ankerwyke Priory, opposite Runnymede—and broken her vows 
marriage. own story was that her brother-in-law, who had 
married her sister and co-heiress, had put her the convent the age 
five; that when eight years old she had been worked upon 
enter religion, but that when she came years discretion she had 
been released from her vows judges-delegate and her marriage con- 
firmed Pope Innocent. the other side, her prioress maintained 
that she had been religion fifteen years, discharging her duties nor- 
mally sister and precentrix, inside and outside the house; and all 
the ecclesiastical authorities, archdeacons, bishop, archbishop, and 
judges-delegate, upheld the prioress and enforced the excommunication, 
setting aside the documents produced Alice forgeries, would 
seem, though the evidence incomplete and contradictory. Anyone 
with sufficient knowledge Latin sitting down these volumes for 
hour could, with the help the magnificent indexes, dig out 
collection facts vivid and satisfying these, illustrate any 
one half dozen aspects medieval Cam. 


The Secret Flodden, with The Rout the translation the 
1931. 126 pp. Edinburgh: Grant and 5s. 

has been said, lost civilisation Flodden and gained 
How far her civilisation was changed open question 
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the growth literature beyond doubt and has resulted the 
historical facts being buried under mass such late poetical romance 
Mrs. Cockburn’s Flowers the and Sir Walter Scott’s 
“Marmion.” The great merit Dr. Mackenzie’s book that 
re-writes the story the battle going back the few contemporary 
accounts, nearly all English but including official apologia from 
the Scottish regency Christian Denmark. 

Mr. Mackenzie his best dealing with the strategy the 
campaign and the actual engagement. shows how the time. 
honoured challenge the medieval tournament was combined with 
new way fighting which the Earl Surrey could not under. 
stand. James IV, who had professed his eagerness fight,” then 
made event difficult possible,” refusing abandon his 
strong position Flodden Hill, until Surrey, turning his flank, 
forced him descend less favourable ground Branxton. Careful 
analysis leads Mr. Mackenzie estimate the English forces 13- 
15,000, the Scots slightly more. Probably this too drastic 
reduction the traditional figures—in particular, does not seem 
allow for sufficient men from the liberties the north England. 
But the Scots were certainly the more numerous, admirable physique, 
with excellent equipment, and possession the better artillery. 
The Scots are said have advanced the manner the Almayns,” 
which interesting chapter dévoted. unlikely that the 
Scottish levies achieved even attempted proficiency the 
plicated drill the Swiss German landsknechts. The phrase was 
probably applied English writers, reminiscent continental ex- 
periences, the traditional Scottish method advance columns 
pikemen. The Scottish left under Lord Hume was the first 
engage, and swept the English right under Edmund Howard off the 
field. Then Hume failed return the help the other columns, 
which had been broken the English halberds. The result the 
battle was that the English better fighting defeated superior 
Scottish army. Only four lords were left alive Scotland,” which 
was saved from invasion the bad autumnal weather. 

Mr. Mackenzie lays stress the significance Flodden part 
the European struggle between the Valois and the Holy League. 
illustrate the interest which thus aroused the Continent prints 
value its details. going war James was mere knight-errant 
breaking lance for the French queen, but had solve difficult 
diplomatic problem. conspicuously zealous Catholic was 
reluctant fight against the papal league. the other hand, 
knew that Henry VIII had designs Scottish independence, and 
therefore could not afford lose the French alliance. The 
tions Louis XII his ambassador Scotland, which are available 
the Register House Edinburgh, not seem have been used 
Mr. Mackenzie, but are soon printed the Scottish History 

While the present volume thus not definitive the diplomacy 
that preceded Flodden, valuable little work the military 
side. lifts historical event out the too familiar mists 
romance, Even without its additional merits useful illustration, 
clear print, and convenient size, would deserve widely read. 
mere merit demands the inclusion index the second edition. 
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1930. 512 pp. Strasbourg, The University. fr. 


long and learned work has many points interest. tells 
something the activity the University Strasbourg under 
the new for published the Faculty Letters that 
excellent French—by Englishman. The subject too important. 
The sub-title Recherches sur notoriété Luther France,” 
and the book explores with great energy, and perhaps too great 
length, all the avenues which the influence Luther penetrated 
France the first half the sixteenth century. good deal 
will read only those who have been themselves engaged the 
same kindred studies; but there also good deal general 
interest. Chapter ii, for instance, contains welcome study the 
characteristics Luther writer. Mr. Moore quotes Michelet’s 
thapsody n’y rien comparer aux symphonies immenses 
Michel-Ange Rubens que certaines pages and 
finds himself agreement with much that implied this claim. 
His remarks too the formal characteristics Luther’s style are 
full interest. Chapters iii, Luther’s influence Marot and 
Marguerite Navarre, and xiv, his possible influence Rabelais 
and his clear influence Calvin, deserve the notice anyone who 
interested the history the period. But Mr. Moore also introduces 
again and again little known utterly unknown books and 
writers whose acquaintance pleasant enjoy for time. One 
can hardly open the book anywhere without finding something 
the sort. 249 Volcyr’s account the Peasants’ War gives 
fresh comment that always interesting subject; 269 the 
Christ and Anti-Christ,” with Cranach’s illustrations, 
makes one determine see whether the British Museum; the 
whole chapter xii, Protestant satires, has general appeal. 

Mr. Moore has produced book which assures him place among 
the real students the Reformation era. abstains from general- 
isation, but his general conclusion that the influence Luther 
France was much greater than has been thought: 
siécle France s’occupe avec suite d’un des plus grands génies litéraires 
race allemande.” There immense bibliography and 
rather poor index. curious find (p. 225) the battle 


Registra Stephani Gardiner Johannis Poynet, Episcoporum Wintonien- 
sium. Transcribed and edited with intro- 
xxxvi 229 pp. Canterbury and York Society, vol. 


NEITHER Gardiner’s nor Poynet’s Registers are complete. There 
are gaps between October 1550 and May 1551; between January 
and November 1553, and between September 1554 and November 
1555. And, the editors point out, they were not kept with too 
much care. Moreover, they reflect surprisingly little some the 
larger issues the time. Mr. Malden says Gardiner’s Register 

one, looking these records alone, would find out that there were many 
heretics England danger being burned, and many deniers the royal 
danger being hanged. That the two Prayer Books 
Edward superseded the Breviary and the Mass, and that the old services 
turn superseded the Prayer Book, does not appear 
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There are, however, certain phases reformation history 
which the registers throw considerable light; the nature and extent 
episcopal jurisdiction under the royal supremacy, which illumined 
several documents, and the effect the national religious policies 
the personnel the diocesan clergy. The latter shown particu. 
larly the record vacancies and appointments, and admirably 
summarised the introduction. Needless say, the registers and 
the appendices contain invaluable material for the 
history and biography the diocese Winchester. Notable among 
this material that relating the holders the twelve Winchester 
prebends during this period, concerning whom there has hitherto been 
little confusion. 

the introductions useful information brought together 
cerning John Draper, Gardiner’s suffragan, Edmund Steward, his 
Vicar-General, and John Cooke, registrar Winchester under four 
and sensible and comment made Poynet’s 
mysterious marriage and divorce and Gardiner’s attitude towards 
heresy and persecution. 

The whole ably and carefully edited the matter the appendices 
well chosen the index full and accurate. 


Select Documents Canadian Economic History, 1497-1783. Edited 
1929. xxxiv 581 pp. University Toronto 
Press. $4. 

Collection Documents relating Jacques Cartier and the Sieur 
Roberval. 1930. xxxvii 577 pp. (Publi- 
cations the Public Archives Canada, No. 14.) Ottawa, 
The Public Archives. 

1929. Paris, Champion. fr. 


material background subject; and the emphasis this type 
work much the introduction, notes, and guides for further 
study the documents themselves. Professor Innis’s book 
this kind; but has broken new ground the treatment 
Canadian economic history, with definitely geographic bias his 
suggestions for further reading. would interesting track 
down the causes previous neglect the subject excellent work 
has been done various monographs certain phases Canadian 
economic development, but the structural background largely un- 
This neglect has had most evil effects the study 
political history, especially the years immediately after 1791, 
which need pronounced economic interpretation. 

Mr. Innis, therefore, adds the normal purpose set docu- 
ments the wish advance new study. proposes continue 
the publication second volume for the waterways 
and the railroad periods (1850-1914). hoped that 
will widen his appeal, beyond his own teaching sphere and the awaken- 
ing interest (of) students constitutional history” 
Canada, English universities and schools: his work has value 
for the English, much for the Canadian, undergraduate and 
scholar, the Schools Modern History, the Oxford Modern 
and courses for degrees commerce. Again, there ought 
place for Sixth Form: either where the emphasis 
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the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, where the industrial and 
commercial history the Empire has place beside languages, 
education for salesmanship. The subject definitely utilitarian 
though that complaint against its value the worker purely 

litical research, respect public finance, banking 
and transportation.” too much hope that cheaper edition, 
especially the unpublished sections, may possible? 
final volume, slighter compass, the whole period from 1497 
1914, for more elementary consumption 

The book designed illustrate the changing technique 
the industries concerned with fish and furs, and indicate the ways 
which these staple industries dominated the economic 
But there sequence papers, also, the agricultural settlement 
colony, labour conditions (health, character, wages, emigration), 
transport canals and roads, lumbering, public finance, insurance, 
taxation and Two complaints seem called for 
rather excessive number suggestions for reference learned 
journals available only first-class libraries; and the lack maps, 
without which economic history loses much. 

Dr. Biggar’s work the type designed for scholars. has 
already produced Voyages Jacques Cartier. This new venture 
the same field relies for its appeal, first, upon its editing docu- 
ments, the raw material the historian; and thoroughly justifies 
our faith the excellence this branch Canadian scholarship. 
Contemporary Spanish interest the voyages Cartier was great. 
The Papal Bull, Inter Cetera, 1493, the interests Spain, first 
forbade person presume either for trafficking (etc.) 
the islands and mainlands.” Naturally, there- 
fore, whole body papers lay hidden Spanish archives upon 
early colonial This now published, together with 
rare pamphlet 1896 Chilean, Sefior Medina, and the 
relevant material from the Chateau Roberval, first touched the 
Abbé Morel 1891-2. The history loses little from its appearance 
document form, for roman geste. The French papers are 
given the original only, the Spanish appearing English and 
Spanish. exact estimate the place these papers the 
lustory the subject rounds off the editing. 

Dr. Lanctot missed the use the Biggar volume months only 
and though his work the first constitutional study the whole 
government New France, can never displace The Rise and Fall 
New France, Wrong. The thoroughness the treatment 
does not prevent the curt, incisive style from dramatic effects. Thus, 
siégeaient pas robe noire, mais habits ordinaires, avec 
The interest, however, this study Canadian 
history, published France, lies the contact made this, 
other ways, between the two branches the French people; the 
one respect, Wrong; and the elucidation 
our ideas upon the system government, upon which, later, 
English method was imposed. Thus, the themes—of the Council’s 
status, popular representation, and the Governor’s dignity—are 
all vital the Quebec Act period and after 1791, when the French 
given popular, English representation, and their nationalism 
was mistaken for too ardent democracy. 
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The Travels John Sanderson the Levant, 1584-1602. 
1931. xliv 322 pp. Hakluyt Society 
(Quaritch). 6d. 


travels John Sanderson are known from the collection 

his friend Purchas and are not the least interesting the Elizabethan 
journeys Egypt, the Holy Land and the Levant generally. the 
present volume Sir William Foster gives not only new edition 
which the text and footnotes are, needless say, equal the most 
exacting standards modern scholarship, but also new matter even 
more valuable than the narratives themselves. the volume where 
Sanderson wrote the version his text which Sir William has followed 
(an old account-book his father’s) kept great mass other 
original and copied matter, all the best which now printed. There 
autobiography which serves guide the whole. There are 
number documents, which the most important the text, not 
previously available, the Capitulations granted the English 
1601 Sultan Mehmet III. There substantial mass corre- 
spondence, amounting nearly half the volume, which throws light 
every aspect the life and work the Levant Company, not 
without incidental information political matters eastern Europe 
and Sanderson’s various concerns England. the contro- 
versial point when the Company ceased organised joint- 
stock basis, the evidence these letters appears show trace 
such trading during Sanderson’s stay Constantinople, from 1592. 
Space does not permit here more than indicate one two 
the new points. get, ndix account the second 
English trading voyage the Black Sea, made John Midnall. 
The amusing etymology the English word definitely 
cleared up. There new and precise information, much from 
the editor well the author, about the coinage the Turkish 
empire, about weights and measures, the relations Dutch and 
English traders, commodities and prices, factorage, consuls, 
tices, and, needless say, about the biographies number 
persons concerned the Company’s affairs, from the ambassador 
Edward Barton downwards. Amongst these Sanderson was not the 
most amiable, and impossible sympathise with most his 
complaints against his relations and his business but 
was able man business, and his knowledge Eastern affairs 
made him sound adviser even was not always good-humoured 
subordinate master trader. And future one who studies 
the Levant trade Queen Elizabeth’s time will able without 


English Preachers and Preaching, 1640-1670: Secular Study. 
Studies English Puritanism from the Restoration the Revolution, 
1931. Harvard University Press (Milford). 10s. 6d. 


recorded Hugh Peters, Miss Richardson recalls, that 
fast day preached two long houres, and espying his 
glasse out after the second turning up,” takes his hand, 
and having turned saith, Come, beloved, will have the other 
glasse, and part.” not the only person whom that 
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story told, but his always dramatic character was one which 
stories almost inevitably became attached. Miss Richardson’s chap- 
ter headings The Training Pulpit Speaker,” The Preacher 
and his Sermon and the Public,” Secular In- 
terests the Clergy,” Preacher and the Social Order,” and 
“The Character the Preacher,” might well tempt herself another 
the study into later period, and the eighteenth century would 
yield harvest after its kind. Within her chosen period 
she has cast her net widely, the bibliography and references show 
the result the collection many interesting facts and the illustration 
many curious features relation preachers, especially 
their secular interests. The book useful one from many points 
view and study. And yet any student the seventeenth 
century who has ever read case-full seventeenth-century sermons 
may excused little disappointed, for nearly all very 
much upon the surface treated here, and English history would 
have been different from what became that had been all. For 
that reason cannot help wishing that Dr. Whiting had begun his 
substantial volume point least twenty years earlier, for 
some ways each would have been admirable foil for the other, though 
neither might succeed giving complete impression. Mr. Whiting’s 
work masterpiece compression. The Act Uniformity, Pres- 
byterians, Independents, Baptists, Quakers, minor sects, Foreign 
Protestants England, the relations and contrasts Anglicanism 
and Dissent, and disquisition some by-paths Puritan literature, 
mary the studies many years cannot fail useful workers 
the same field both for reference and suggesting further lines 
investigation. the enormous collection details renders the 
narrative some chapters very hard follow, and fuller index 
desideratum for reference purposes, most the difficulties will 
found yield perseverance, and the book ought find place, 
like the other, every history library. 

Mrs. Kirby’s William Prynne the biography individual 
work different type. She describes the first attempt 
tell the story Prynne’s life,” and maintains that for nearly three 
centuries has Formally the first 
contention might perhaps justified, the second statement 
opinion which other students may well regard somewhat surprising. 

owever, both omissions provide occasion for interesting book 
they need not spend time arguing the point. The biography 
certainly interesting, even the rapidity its progress leaves the 
reader times little breathless and wishing that the writer were 
once simpler and more leisurely style. There are statements 
which, unless already acquainted with the facts, will produce 
some bewilderment the actual provisions the laws regulating 
the licensing books. There are assertions public opinion 
which might sometimes with advantage had been supported refer- 
ence the evidence upon which they rest, There are, natural, 
constant references Prynne’s controversial writings, but there 
too little indication the reasons why, seen against their background, 
some them seem the modern student stupendous achieve- 
ment. Mrs. Kirby will justly enlist the interest many readers when 
says that from Prynne’s writings may reconstruct vivid 
picture London life, with its hackney coaches and playhouses for 
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the frivolous and lectures and bookstalls for the sober-minded.” But 
when she adds, this respect that his writings are valuable,” 
only fair suppose that she not the moment thinking 
the reasons why the constitutional historian and the antiquary have 
never left them semi-obscurity, even though too few may have 
read them. CLAUDE JENKINS, 


King Charles II. Bryant. 1931. 448 pp. Long. 
mans. 6d. 

late Bishop Creighton, when was professor Cambridge, 
used ask the young women from Girton and Newnham which 
the kings England they would like take them dinner. The 
great majority answered, with little hesitation, Charles II.” 
Bryant has now written life that king which may well justify 
their choice. has been received with chorus acclamation, and 
one the few historical works which can aspire the rank 
best And the whole the book deserves its welcome. 
biography the modern manner,” with journalistic headings, 
followed appropriate quotations, each chapter. But, unlike 
some modern biographies, based upon thorough examina- 
tion, not always critical estimate, the available evidence. 
And the author has had some excellent guides Mr. 
Shaw finance and Mr. Keith Feiling foreign policy. Thanks 
Pepys and Grammont the setting Charles II’s reign more 
familiar than the case with most periods history, but even 
those who know the Diary and the Memoirs will find Mr. Bryant’s 
description Whitehall (with excellent plan) and the Restora- 
tion Court excellent reading. The account the young king’s wander- 
ings after his escape from Worcester also masterpiece. But the 
main interest the book the student history lies the 
defence Charles’s conduct king. easy accept his estimate 
Charles’s ability, and the straits which was reduced 
the inadequacy parliamentary grants; but rather startling 
find him labelled one chapter the Patriot The chapter 
refers period which Barrillon was the Ambassador France, 
and student who wishes estimate Charles’s patriotism may 
recommended turn Barrillon’s despatches the summary 
them given Jusserand the second volume the Recueil 
des Instructions, Angleterre. (It odd that Mr. Bryant his full 
bibliography makes reference this book, indispensable all 
students the period, though appeared 1929.) impossible 
enter into argument brief review, but would not difficult 
marshal evidence favour the contention that Charles 
policy was neither patriotic nor wholesome, and that his brief efforts 
free himself from the shackles imposed Louis XIV were rather 
designed raise his value the French market than serve the 
interests either England Europe. Even the demand that France 
must abstain from further aggression the Spanish Netherlands, 
upon which Mr. Bryant lays special stress (p. 309), was put forward 
the ground that such aggression would make more difficult for 
the king resist parliamentary and popular pressure. There are 
minor matters, such certain inconsistency the date which 
political parties took their shape (pp. 242 and 301), which pedantic 
critic might take issue with the author, who has not always observed. 
his own caution against “the habit relying the isolated state- 
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details even the main purport the book can prevent even 
pedant from congratulating the author upon brilliant and scholarly 


The Social and Political Ideas some Great French Thinkers the 
Age Reason. Edited J.C. 1930. 252 pp. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

volume the series lectures King’s College, London, 
social and political ideas composed introductory lecture 
Professor Laski The Age and lectures Dr. Sykes 
Bossuet, Mr. Jones Fénelon, Professor Vaucher the 
Abbé Saint-Pierre, Professor Grant Montesquieu, Professor Black 
Voltaire, Professor Hearnshaw Rousseau, Mr. Wickwar 
Helvétius and Holbach, and Mr. Driver Morelly and Mably. 

Despite the apology for the inclusion his subject volume 
the Age Reason, w.th which Mr. Jones begins his essay Fénelon, 
perhaps fair comment suggest that the allotment quarter 
the total space this volume Bossuet and Fénelon excessive, 
and that, admirable are the summaries the doctrines the two 
men given Mr. Sykes and Mr. Jones, still more illuminating 
introduction the subject might have been provided essay 
which they were treated together, but contrast each other. For 
the justification the system Louis XIV, which the essence 
Bossuet’s work, could then have been placed sharper contrast 
the bitter criticism the régime not only implicit Télémaque 
but explicit the Examen conscience sur les devoirs 
and the Plans Gouvernement.” the same time 
more room would have been made for other figures. the later 
eighteenth century for example Condorcet. The need for two intro- 
ductory essays the less apparent because Mr. Laski’s lecture. 
debatable whether easier avoid the dangers dullness 
superficiality lecture which attempts deal with great writer 
hour one which, the same time, presents the contours 
acentury. Mr. Laski has successfully avoided both dangers. Possibly 
hardly lives his own warning, that generalisation (about 
the eighteenth century France) helpless before temperaments 
various and ideas and times his own generalisations 
are difficult reconcile with each other. When (p. 13) says, 
Louis XIV, Never after him did the Royalist idea act institu- 
tional force upon the mind France,” and (p. 36) still not 
untrue 1789 say that was the monarch that the nation 
looked for reform,” are doubt whether for Roustan 
against him. But more important say that this essay 
Mr. Laski has illustrated the many-sidedness the century from 
great width reading brilliantly applied. Not the least valuable 
contribution that makes point out that the “century 
rationalists like Voltaire and Diderot also the century Mesmer 
and that Romanticism also child the eighteenth 
century, and that the forces that were rehabilitate Church and 
Crown had already begun show themselves before had 
received its apotheosis during the Revolution. 

perhaps the essay Rousseau that many readers will turn 
first. work appraising the importance totally antipathetic 
character, and the editor has provided rather the denunciation 
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personality than attempt assess genius. obviously does 
dislike Rousseau the man that perhaps not surprising 
that attributes him all that dislikes the development 
political thought. The Contrat Social the source and origin both 
the Hegelian system politics, which culminated the lectures 
Treitschke, the ravings Bernhardi, and the Great War; 
the Marxian economics, which had issue the dictatorship the 
proletariat and Bolshevic communism.” sentence from Mr. Wick. 
essay, which follows, perhaps the best comment How 
far Marx owed his materialist conception life Holbach and 
Helvétius, and his economics Turgot, one the riddles 
history.” only fair add that Mr. Hearnshaw places Rous- 
seau’s credit his influence modern idealist political philosophy 
both Germany and England. 

Mr. Grant gives the balanced and judicious summary 
quieu relation his age that has taught expect, and 
particularly happy showing the limitations imposed Montesquieu 
the political theorist Montesquieu the parlementaire. Mr. Black 
shows clearly indifference immediate governmental 
problems, and rightly insists that “‘his permanent contribution 
philosophic thought lies his magnificent exposition the 
principles liberty and 

particularly useful have, the last two essays this 
volume, clear and concise analyses the social and political doctrines 
Helvétius and Holbach, Morelly and Mably. Mr. Wickwar and 
Mr. Driver are both, would seem, little oppressed the dust that 
has accumulated the works their authors, and trifle over- 
anxious persuade their permanent well their immediate 
influence. But, after the long neglect which, this country 
any rate, they have been subjected this but make amends, and 
these essays the students scientific materialism the growth 
socialist doctrine will find valuable introductions the fathers 


Batsford. 

Life and Work the People England the Century. 
plates. Batsford. 6d. 

229 pp. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


are three useful and attractive introductions the eighteenth 
century England, the first two essentially pictorial, the last, with 
the aid but few illustrations, perhaps giving the best and most 
lifelike picture the three. 

Professor Richardson describes his book Survey Social 
Life, Trades, Industries and Art from 1700 1820,” and this accur- 
ately indicates the scope charmingly produced and admirably 
illustrated volume. The most interesting chapters are those devoted 
architecture, the building crafts, interior design, and the decorative 
arts. Another especially good chapter the one sports and pas- 
times, and there are some useful particulars about shops and their 
architecture the chapter Trade and Industries. Under the 
general title Social Scene” such varied topics education, 
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gambling, dress, food and drink, clubs, coffee-houses, travel 
are included. The Church rather incongruously brought 
third partner with the Navy and the Army chapter which 
rather scrappy and not very informing. Very familiar ground 
rapidly traversed the sections dealing with painting, sculpture, the 
drama, music, and literature. Among the sculptors only Flaxman 
highly praised, the remainder—even Roubilliac—receiving rather 
slighting reference. The style the book sometimes staccato and 
little disjointed, the letterpress becoming places little more than 
the illustrations but the volume one from which 
deal profit and pleasure are derived. 

The volume the series known Life and Work the People 
dealing with the eighteenth century will found be, like 
the others that series, highly useful for school teaching, 
record taken from contemporary prints and other sources 
many phases the life the century. The selection 
good one, but unfortunately some the reproductions are too small 
really effective. The letterpress consists some brief explana- 
tory notes, sundry quotations from contemporary authorities relevant 
the illustrations, and historical chart the century. Some 
the defects this introductory apparatus are undoubtedly due the 
difficulties compressing information into very small space; but 
serious defect which might have been avoided that the selection 
quotations such give one-sided picture, emphasising the 
imperfections the period rather than its excellences, and conveying 
impression oddness, which the immature student past 
age needs rather rectified than stimulated. is, for example, 
pity that, the century being great period the history English 
law, nothing should appear under the heading Law and Punishment 
but few passages the state the prisons, robbers, highway- 
men and smugglers; that nothing said mitigation the conven- 
tional view the that Dr. Johnson’s absurd depreciation 
Fielding favour Richardson should quoted 
sinee there suggestion that way illustrating the aberra- 
tions normally sound critic), while his praise English inns 
might well have been inserted rejoinder Moritz, whom dispro- 
portionate use made. include Benbow (who died 1702) and 
Byng among the great admirals the period, and omit Hawke, 
Rodney, the Hoods, and Howe; omit Amherst among the soldiers 
who distinguished themselves the conquest Canada, and 
associate with that struggle, and not with the War American 
Independence, the names of, Burgoyne, Clinton, Cornwallis, shows 
strange ignorance naval and military history. 

Dr. George’s little book that there found the most 
vivid and picturesque, well the most accurate and scholarly, 
delineation the period. This amplification some broadcast talks 
given the author was well worth publishing and well worth 
buying. Beginning with some description the England Gregory 
King and that traces the principal stages the country’s 
economic structure and its moral development during the century, 
discussing, particular, such questions the relations between 
employers and work-people, the problem unemployment, improve- 
ments medical and sanitary services. There particularly 
judicious summary the advantages and drawbacks enclosures, 
and most interesting chapter apprenticeship and child-labour. 
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and convincing analysis the economic conditions the eighteenth 
century provides valuable corrective conventional notions the 
evils the Industrial Revolution. 


Hist. MSS. Report the Manuscripts Lord Pol. 
693 pp. Vol. 1931, xvi 400 pp. 10s. (12s. 6d. 


THESE three volumes, which have appeared intervals durin 
the last twenty years, contain transcripts from the Polwarth 
which were formerly preserved Mertoun House, Berwickshire, but 
are now deposited H.M.’s General Register House, Edinburgh, 
They are concerned with the diplomatic career Alexander 
Campbell, Lord Polwarth, the third son and the ultimate successor 
the first Earl Marchmont. The first two volumes and some seventy 
pages the third cover Lord Polwarth’s mission Copenhagen, 
which lasted from July 1716 April 1721. The letters which 
wrote and received throw flood light upon the part played 
George and Stanhope settling the fate northern Europe during 
the later stages the great northern war. Especially valuable are 
the letters exchanged between Carteret Stockholm and Polwarth 
Copenhagen, when the two diplomatists were engaged, under Stan- 
hope’s direction, settling the terms peace between Sweden and 
Denmark, the hope forming coalition northern states 
prevent Peter the Great from making Russia supreme the Baltic, 
These letters are the second volume, which far the most 
interesting and valuable the three. Incidentally, the first two 
volumes are very illuminating upon the problem how-far English 
foreign policy was dictated Hanoverian interests and Hanoverian 
ministers. 

The editing these volumes open criticism. Both the 
introductions and the indexes are laboriously compiled, but they 
show inadequate grasp the general history Europe. 
misfortune, though perhaps inevitable, that the editor has been 
impelled, perhaps instructed, omit the official letters which 
passed between Polwarth and successive Secretaries State. For 
these, which are necessary complete the story, the student must 
refer the State Papers the Record Office. The second volume 
owes much its merit the fact that the editor has imperfectly 
observed his own rule. less excusable misfortune that the 
editor has thought necessary translate—not always quite accur- 
ately—the numerous diplomatic letters which the reign George 
were written French. This said the interests the 
general reader,” but such person grapple with these 
ponderous volumes. The genuine student will find much interest and 
instruction them, but would prefer have the genuine docu- 
ments untampered with. 

the third volume Polwarth transferred from Copenhagen 
one the British plenipotentiaries the Congress Cambray. 
But only covers the opening sixteen months, during which the 
Congress was marking time, while efforts were being made induce 
the Emperor Charles draw prospective investitures for Don 
Carlos Parma and Tuscany. This distinctly the least important 
the three volumes. Lopes. 
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State Papers, America and West Indies, 1717-8. 1930. 
Ixviii 545 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 35s. 

most conspicuous subject the present volume the Calendar 
the reduction the pirates the West Indies and the American 
This was accomplished three methods—pardon such 
would surrender, destruction such would not the ships 
war, and settlement, under regular government, their principal 
pase the Bahama Islands. The pardon was unusually full, for 
covered murders done the pirates the course business, and 
allowed them retain the goods they had unlawfully gained. The 
settlement New Providence Governor Rogers was ticklish 
business; his forces were small; the ships war refused break 
their instructions staying for his defence; many the inhabitants 
whom found the spot were mixed with the pirates, traded 
with them and the loyalty those pirates who, having surrendered, 
took service against those who had not, was justly open question. 
However, the chief them, Hornigold, proved reliable, and the worst 
the danger from the pirates was over the end 1718. 

Indeed, what with the pirates and the dreary tale Spanish 
seizures which continued until 1739, the trade the West Indies was 
very insecure. Convoys were demanded time war, and loud 
complaints were made against the inattention the king’s ships, 
which were, usually this time, chiefly employed their com- 
manders illicit trade with the Spaniards and French. The Gover- 
nors tried, for the ostensible purpose making the ships war more 
the protection trade, regain the right control over 
the movements their captains, which they had formerly possessed 
but had lost the end Queen Anne’s war. But this they never 
succeeded, though great attempt was made effect Act 
Parliament 1742. 

The British sugar planters were still carrying their unsuccessful 
struggle against the cheaper French sugars. They seem have 
abandoned for time the policy, which had nearly been adopted 
the Government 1714 and was finally successful 1733, trying 
obtain Act Parliament prevent the North Americans from 
dealing with the French sugar-planters. This was indeed proposed 
these years the Governors Barbados and Pennsylvania; and 
their reply the latter the Board Trade express complete approval 
the policy imposing preferential duties against foreign West 
India produce imported into the empire. The West Indian legisla- 
tures tried obstruct high duties positive prohibitions the 
import French sugars into their own islands their own merchants. 
These French sugars were fraudulently imported England British 
West India sugars, paid duty such, and helped overstock the 
market. most interesting discussion the merits the trade, 
which clearly shows the divergence interest between the planters 
and merchants the islands, took place the Assembly Antigua. 
The Board Trade, though approved high duties French 
sugars imported into the British sugar islands, doubted the wisdom 
absolute prohibition. 

The North American colonies not provide such interesting 
material this volume. The question Indian policy comes 
its various forms. Governor Spotswood was trying vain induce 
the neighbouring colonies and New York agree 
with Virginia upon policy designed keep the peace between the 
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Indians their respective spheres influence, and particular 
avert attack the Five Nations, who were allies New York 
upon the Indians under the protection Virginia. The Governor 
New York was willing pursue such policy, but the 
New York preferred back their allies the Five Nations through 
thick and thin. make matters worse the politicians Virginia, 
tired Spotswood and the monopolistic management the Indian 
trade, withdrew their support from the Sapony Indians. spite 
these difficulties Spotswood contrived prevent serious clash with 
the Five Nations. the extreme North and the extreme South, 
the influence the French missionaries and traders upon the 
created political danger which caused much alarm; and even 
the centre the continent Spotswood, whose views extended beyond 
the Alleghanies, foresaw the possibility encirclement the French 
the Mississippi valley. 

Most the chronic questions which vexed colonial administrators 
and down the colonies continued simmer. Currency questions 
New York and South Carolina; political graft Virginia, where 
the Governor was grips with the Family Compact the Council; 
privileges Assembly Jamaica and laws unduly favouring 
debtors Virginia and New Hampshire; destruction royal timber 
forests New Hampshire and Maine; acts laying duties British 
trade New York, South Carolina and Jamaica, and quarrels over 
unoccupied islets the Virgin Islands. There are two bonnes bouches 
this collection—the famous report the Board Trade the 
logwood cutters, and enormous historical disquisition the same 
the Newfoundland fishery. RICHARD 


Samuel Johnson, President King’s his Career and Writings. 
biography and Letters The Philosopher The Churchman 
Founding King’s College. 1930. 526, 604, 
642, 400 pp. Columbia Univ. Press (Milford). 7s. 

Dr. Murray certainly not going beyond the 
experience many readers when says his Foreword that the 
story the beginning King’s College, with its struggles, its financial 
embarrassments, its intellectual controversies and its personal dis- 
sensions, will found absorbing King’s College the 

Province New York, now Columbia University, was founded 

1754 and was therefore date the latest the three colleges whose 

establishment the North American continent notable feature 

the eighteenth century. The College Philadelphia, later the Univer- 
sity Pennsylvania, had been created 1740; the College New 

Jersey, later Princeton, 1746. one class readers Samuel 

Johnson, the first President King’s College, may best known 

correspondent Bishop Berkeley, another class respect his 

relations with Wake and Secker and the already styled the 

Venerable And cannot help wondering Mr. Butler 

even approximately correct saying that his was world into 

which cannot enter, even imagination.” But whether 
right wrong these volumes, printed edition 500 copies, 
even though they not include all the Johnson papers, are price- 
less value for those who are engaged studying the vast collections 
documents, ecclesiastical, missionary, literary and educational, 
dating from the second and third quarters the eighteenth century 
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and still remaining unpublished the archives societies and 
libraries England. Bishop Berkeley, excusing himself saying 
that correspondence with patients who drink tar-water, obliges 
less punctual corresponding with yet finds 
time for letter nearly two pages print which might well delight 
encourage anyone concerned the establishment nascent 
Mr. Johnson’s autobiography, which has been used earlier 
never before printed, singularly attractive its impersonal 
simplicity. His Encyclopedia composed 1271 
propositions 1714 the mature age eighteen, printed here 
with his later observation, was college was taught 
nothing but conceited coxcomb like those that taught me. 
Indeed had books and our ignorance made think almost out 
our own brains.” The selection from the ecclesiastical correspond- 
ence with Bishop Gibson and and the Archbishop Canterbury 
and others some particulars useful inspire hope that 
more may yet forthcoming. His sermons and the mixed section, 
somewhat surprisingly styled Liturgical Writings,” have interest 
apart from the curious interpolation list Books Proper for 
Young Man Read the Course His Studies,” which may 
with another list what had actually been read another 
Johnson when went the Oxford which this one admired 
much. And the Letters concerning the may 
asserted with confidence that one who reads them will ever forget 
them, any more than will forget the astonishing selections from 
“The Independent Reflector concerned with the controversy 
the intended college 1753, with their amazing rhetoric. There 
Academic Ceremonies which contains surprises, and 
the fourth volume ends with most useful Bibliography and Chrono- 
character and location documents and papers known exist 
America England relation the subject the volumes, with 
indication those which have been 
CLAUDE JENKINS. 


British Policy and Canada, 1774-1791; study 18th century trade 
policy. (Royal Empire Society Imperial 
Studies, No. 4.) 1930. pp. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

THE economic history British colonial policy since the American 
Revolution has not kept pace with the political, and this first-rate 
monograph reveals the richness and importance relatively neglected 
field. Its main theme the conflict commercial policies within what 
remained the colonial system after the Revolution between champions 
the old mercantilism like Sheffield and exponents Adam Smith’s 
new doctrines like Shelburne and Pitt. The failure make sub- 
stantial advance towards free trade till Huskisson’s day familiar 
but Mr. Graham has filled what has hitherto been little more than 
outline knowledge with mass concrete evidence the movement 
and volume trade between Britain, Canada, and the West Indies and 
the complex political and business interests involved. Simi- 
larly, has supplemented the work American historians such 

Turner and Bemis with new evidence Anglo-American relations from 

the Canadian side. Specially interesting this respect the abortive 

for separating Vermont and the Mississippi valley from the 

United States and linking them commercially with Britain through 
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Canada. The book well written and based all points prima 

materials—the chief unprinted sources being the Colonial 
Board Trade and Chatham Papers the Record Office, transcripts 
the Shelburne MSS., and the Haldimand and other Additional 
the British Museum. Much the new material thus acquired appears 
the footnotes, which are mine interesting information. ful] 
bibliography provided, and there are two useful statistical appendices 


and two sketch maps. 
Edmund Burke. the Murray. 1931. 423 pp. 
Milford. 


all that has been written about Burke durin 
the long period that has elapsed since his death 1797, there was 
ample room for new biography. Mr. Bertram Newman’s 
Burke (1927), although sound and well-written, very slight; Lord 
Morley’s Historical Study (1867) and Biography (1879), masterly 
they are their appreciations and criticisms, not pretend 
more than sketches. Mr. Thomas Macknight’s three ponderous 
volumes The Life and Times Edmund Burke spite 
their inclusion some material previously unknown, are little 
value, reason their strong political bias, their lack critical 
judgment, and their journalistic style. fact, was largely because 
much had been written about Burke—because had figured 
prominently many studies the eighteenth century, and because 
such interesting new material had been collected concerning portions 
his career (as, for example, Mr. Samuels concerning his 
early life)—that new synthesis was necessary. 

Dr. Murray’s biography, excellently produced the Oxford 
University Press, invaluable contribution towards the definitive 
life.” But for that definitive shall probably have 
wait for good many years. For nothing final can written about 
Burke until his works have been properly collected and adequately 
edited. The editions present available are disgrace English 
and Irish scholarship. The contents two them are alike; 
none them gives satisfactory selection the speeches, while for 
the correspondence have turn painfully incomplete collection 
made Fitzwilliam and Sir Richard Bourke long ago 1844. 

such material available, however, Mr. Murray has made 
admirable use. has read widely the literature the eighteenth 
century, and has given references authorities numerous and 
detailed footnotes that will serve guides many generations 
students. one has make any general criticism Mr. Murray’s 
work that has been only too generous his information con- 
cerning the times and the contemporaries Burke. hear, 
anything, too much from him—to the occasional obscuration Burke— 
about Johnson and Goldsmith, Pitt and North, Wilkes and Philip 
Francis. And surely, according any standard historical pro- 
portion, five pages (pp. 210-15) concerning Mile. who 

crossed Burke’s path once and that distant meteor, excessive. 

Irishman, and member Burke’s own university, Mr. 
Murray particularly interesting and useful his account Burke’s 
early life and his subsequent relations with Ireland. also shows 
penetrating and sympathetic insight into character, which 
probably due his intimate acquaintance with the environment 
which Burke grew up. 
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would appear that the proofs this book have not been very 
revised, number minor errors have been allowed 

(p. 145) tree trade for free trade.” There is, moreover, 
through all the work, but especially the first half, mixture 
fenses narrative—present, past, perfect and pluperfect—that 

itively exasperating its promiscuousness. This stylistic blemish 
should certainly removed any future edition that may called 


806 pp.; vol. 1865-1931, 811 xiii pp. 1929, 1931. 
Ginn. 16s. 6d., 20s. 

might seem, offhand, that there was room for new college 
textbook American history, but Professor Martin’s addition 
not for any novelty treatment (unless rather old-fashioned emphasis 
but for sobriety, accuracy and impartiality. Mr. Martin gives proof 
that has kept abreast the recent re-writing American history, 
even does not fall for all the theories the iconoclasts; and 
the student and the teacher alike will find these volumes useful, and not 
dull. There are occasional ambiguities, such the statements that 
the War 1812, ships the American navy defeated ships the 
line” (1. the suggestion that only the pro-slavery members the 
Court welcomed the chance express their views the Dred 
case and the implication that was Grant’s offer the 
War Department that got him his first command 681). There 
are one two minor mis-statements: Brougham made lord 
and John Quincy Adams ambassador, without justification, and 
there puzzling account the Minnesota the election 
1916. asserted, that the vote either California Minnesota, 
which the vote was very close, would have given the presidency 
Hughes (11. 586). According the World Almanac, Hughes did 
carry and any case, the figures electoral votes 
given Mr. Martin, Wilson had electoral vote hand, matter 
what Minnesota did. These are mere trifles, however, for Mr. Martin 
has written very satisfactory book. 


The House the study Malta and its Knights the French 
Revolution. Ryan. 1930. 358 pp. Burns 
and Oates. 25s. 


interesting book, written resident Malta after researches 
the archives the Knights, there, Paris, London, and Dublin, 
deals detail with the last part the period covered the last writer 
Temple Paris with its archives and social life, description 
Malta the eve the Revolution,” the history the Order during 
the Revolution, and Bonaparte’s capture the island. The author 
less severe than some critics his judgment the Knights during their 
last years Malta, but his sympathy with them does not prevent him 
from judging the French revolutionaries with fairness rarely found 
among the exiles Malta the time. 

The material losses the Knights increased their aristocratic 


See review Hisrory, 88. 
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antipathy the new order ideas the country, which many 
them belonged race; for they had owned large part Paris 
much property France, while the eighteenth century Maltese trade 
had increased their revenues port-dues period when their island 
was vast clearing-house between East and West.” The Revolution 
and the Napoleonic Wars, which made the fortune Hydra and 
ruined the trade Malta, including the slave-trade, abolished 
Bonaparte. But the author comes the conclusion that fey 
people the Islands would have wished the Knights remain 
The Maltese were position inferiority their own 
they were not admissible full knights; they had been, 
Malta might have been retained the Order.” the last, etiquette 
and prejudice prevented able men humble origin, like Cibon and 
Doublet, from serving the Order the most important positions, and 
Doublet, whose memoirs, published 1883, form the best source for 
the last years the Knights Malta, was better diplomatist than the 
highly born Hompesch, whose vacillation showed his incapacity for the 
post Grand Master Even under his predecessor, however, 
the position international Order, anxious maintain good 
relations with all the countries which had interests, was delicate. 
When its feudal privileges were abolished France, the Grand Prior 
the Temple was child and the Order’s Bailli 
seilles saw that the true was bienveillance 
the Grand Master recognised the Republic, there was 
danger some Power hostile France seizing indeed Grenville 
received anonymous proposal for British occupation, and there was 
talk British subsidy, the Order joined the Coalition. The 
result was that the Order hesitated and was lost; enraged the 
creation fictitious commanderies France, and regarding Malta 
base for his Oriental plans, Bona swooped down upon Malta, 
whose capture graphically told. sides the main narrative, the 
book contains valuable side-lights upon life Malta, showing that the 
Maltese understood little Italian, the Knights’ official idiom, and few 
Knights any distinctive language not any sense 
Italian patois but Punic Eastern The book contains 
illustrations, short bibliography, and longer list manuscripts 
and records consulted. pleasantly written. The date the 
evacuation Rhodes (p. 46) should 1523. 


xvii 587 pp. Methuen. 

Contemporary Europe and Overseas, 1898-1920. (Periods European 
392 pp. Rivingtons. 

Modern Europe, 1789-1930. History Europe, vol. 1v.) 
1931. 408 pp. Harrap. 5s. 


LARGE amount material the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries—but particularly the period become 
available recent years. Many archives have been opened students 
and selections from them have been printed; memoirs all kinds 
have with bewildering rapidity. The secondary works based 
upon them fill many shelves. need has arisen for text-books out- 
lining for beginners the main results the research that has been 
done these materials. The two books that head the above list 
are excellent summaries this nature. 
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forty years study, the extent which shown the eight books, 
the 150 articles, and the numerous reviews, which the author has 
written that period. confines himself largely political and 
diplomatic history, and the student may turn his discussion any 
with the confidence that comes from knowing that the results 
recent research the subject are incorporated there. The author, 
however, falls into surprising error 247. discussing Bene- 
draft treaty 1866, which provided for the possibility the 
annexation Belgium France return for the recognition the 
union North and South Germany, Sir John Marriott states that 
“the precise truth may never, perhaps, ascertained.” The truth 
was ascertained 1871, when the Prussians published letter 
August, 1866 (found Rouher’s 1870), from 
Rouher Benedetti, giving him detailed instructions for the drawing 
draft treaty the lines indicated above. Responsibility for 
the suggestion therefore rests with France, and Benedetti’s story that 
Bismarck dictated the treaty cannot accepted. difficult 
share the author’s enthusiasm for Ludwig’s biography 
Wilhelm view the severe criticism the accuracy that 
books given the end chapters, there are various misprints, 
especially the spelling German words. 

Equally useful Professor Mowat’s Contemporary Europe and 
Overseas, 1898-1920, which the last volume Rivington’s well- 
known Periods European History.” epoch that might seem 
too near dealt with impartially described with commendable 
fairness. That does not mean say that the narrative colourless 
—the chapters the training soldiers and life the trenches, 
and life among the Central Powers during the Great War, will 
read with lively interest generation which was its swaddling 
when the events vividly described took place. Mr. Mowat 
not afraid plain speaking—as when points out that the 
Irish crisis the Conservatives are blamed for invok- 
ing the monstrous spirit armed resistance the (p. 247), 
and when gives his eight reasons for holding Germany responsible 
for the war: but seldom fails draw attention both sides 
question. pity, though, that discussing the advance made 
since the war towards solving the problem racial minorities 
means Minority Treaties (pp. has not pointed out that 
some severely oppressed minorities—such the Germans South 
Tyrol—are not protected such treaties. The value the book 
enhanced frequent references and quotations from original 
sources. Clear maps and plans, list books, and 
table are added. 

The third book the list, Modern Europe, 1789-1930, does not 
show the same familiarity with the primary and best secondary 
authorities. Dr. Horn, giving very condensed account the 
chief events his period and adding illustrations, maps and 
time chart, performs adequately task which has been performed 
often enough before; but has been unable avoid the type 
error that appears inevitable summaries this For 
example, misleading write that “the feudal system was 

Historische Belletristik, herausgegeben von der Schriftleitung der Historischen 
(Berlin, 1928), pp. 37, 43. 
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abolished the night August, 1789 (p. 28), and not mention 
that many feudal dues remained after that date and that they were 
one the causes later peasants’ revolts. France did not interfere 
Spain 1823 her own responsibility (p. 118), but with the 
encouragement all the Great Powers except England. 
mistake say that the provision the Austro-Prussian Treaty 
Prague (1866) for holding plébiscite North Schleswig was ignored 
until after the defeat Germany 1918” (p. 198): was not 
ignored, but led long negotiations between Prussia and Denmark 
and was abrogated 1879 the Powers which had made the original 
stedt,” and Kiel (p. 193) Holstein, not Schleswig. The map 
Europe 1789, facing 26, wrongly shows Danzig Prussian—it 
was not acquired until 1793—and fails give Russia her share 
the first Partition (1772); the ethnographic map Austria-Hungary, 
facing 156, over-simplified, Slavonic German enclaves being 


Sir Francis Burdett and his Times 
1931. xiv pp. Macmillan. 28s. 


Mr. researches the Burdett papers have yielded 
very little interest the historian. might have been supposed 
that the observations detached parliamentarian have 
furnished fresh sidelights party warfare the characters the 
protagonists. one might have expected new light the West- 
minster underworld—on the nature the famous constituency which 
Fox was said have won with the kisses Duchess Georgiana, and 
which Burdett conquered and held very different means; and, 
later on, the struggles the first radical reformers, Cartwright, Burdett 
himself, Place, Hunt, and Cobbett, besides Bentham and the elder 
Mill. But there positively nothing. The one batch letters 
real interest consists those which Grey wrote Burdett when 
Premier. 

meet the dearth valuable material, recourse has been had 
large print, short paragraphs, illustrations (particularly from dear old 
Gillray, who such godsend books this kind), and watery 
scandals about the Coutts family and the Harleian Miscellany 
and besides this the words his have been justified 
extensive excursions into general history. The late Lord Oxford 
particularly disliked this sort thing biographies, and pity 
did not live redeem his promise writing Most 
the familiar political doggerel the day here (though the rhymed 
despatch Canning has been omitted presumably irrelevant) 
the tags, however, appear somewhat unfamiliar 
more authentic, although that about Chatham and Strachan certainly 
differs from the authorised version originally appeared the 
Chronicle. And the substitution for “if” the epigram 
Queen Caroline spoils the sense. historical matters, both great 
and small, Mr. Patterson can hardly taken safe guide. For 
instance, says that the Union was only carried the Irish Par- 
liament wholesale bribery. This much too strong. The com- 

nsation given the patrons disfranchised boroughs, such 
Downshire, violent opponent, who received most all, does 
not deserve this name. There was, course, some bribery besides. 
The real facts are very fairly given Sir James O’Connor’s History, 
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1932] THE AGE THE CHARTISTS, 1832-1854 


and not bear out the description wholesale.” new 
yersion suggested William IV’s dismissal Melbourne 1834; 
put not supported the received accounts before Halévy’s, 
and Mr. Bertram Newman has shown good reason for restoring the 
accepted Spencer Walpole and Professor Trevelyan. The 
Armistice after Vimeiro mixed with the Convention Cintra, 
with the conclusion which Arthur Wellesley had nothing do. 
William Lamb was not Tory 1828 (see 574). Paull was 
merchant Lucknow, not Lahore. Brooks’s Club has “e.” 
very familiar line and half Wordsworth given quite 
Returning the hero himself, exception must taken 
the manner which his suspicions Place’s corruption over the 
Sellis inquest are countenanced, not actually adopted; and the 
dismissal “absurd” the statement made not merely 
pamphlet but openly that when liberated 
from the Tower 1810 home water avoid being 
associated his triumph with the apothecary Gale Jones. This 
surely consistent with the rest the character “the greatest 
gentleman whom Disraeli ever knew.” FREMANTLE. 


mans. 12s. 6d. 

England under Victoria. 1930. xxiv 232 pp. 
(English Life English Literature Series.) Methuen. 6s. 

Modern English Reform. From Individualism Socialism. 
Press (Milford). 8s. 6d. 


the title and the sub-title Mr. and Mrs. Hammond’s 
admirable book may mislead the unwary. does not tell afresh the 
story Chartism, and has less say about active discontent than 
about too-ready acquiescence. shall search the footnotes 
vain for mention those monuments social discontent, the Home 
Office papers, which such liberal use was made the authors’ 
preceding trilogy. Apart from blue-books (handled with their usual 
skill), they have relied mainly local newspapers and contemporary 
literature. The change sources indicates slight change emphasis. 
the chronological sense, Age the Chartists not, 
strictly speaking, sequel. true that carries forward into the 
first twenty-three years the Reformed Parliament the study 
the government which The Village Labourer undertook 
for the last seventy-three the Unreformed, and continues the survey 
“the new civilisation which was begun Town Labourer 
but the civilisation exclusively that the new factory towns the 
North, leaving London, the South and the countryside out the 
the unit not factory workshop, but town life whole 
and the emphasis civic consciousness and social amenities (or 
absence) rather than class struggles and class standards 

ving. 

Taking their basis comparison the cities ancient Greece 
and the Roman Empire (why not medieval Tudor England the 
authors have difficulty exposing the incoherence,” 
the lack civic pride and enjoyment,” that marked 
“the society created the influence the economists and the 
Puritans (p. 335); the incapacity the new municipal governments, 
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the new system public charity, the religious bodies, old new, 
for reviving this atrophied social sense; the side-tracking popular 
discontent and the claims playgrounds, popular education 
public health, the more absorbing counter-claims party and 
sectarian strife. Chartism itself dismissed single chapter, but 
its influence ascribed part the revival popular culture and 
common enjoyment, which brings more cheerful note the 
end the book. One the most arresting chapters that popular 
culture, which the rise cheap periodical literature, cheap concerts 
and cheap theatres finds place alongside the more formal provision 
for adult education. Even their crudest, the authors point out, 
these early essays art for the million recognised side human 
nature not wholly absorbed “the struggle for material security” 
362), and not fully satisfied with the sort useful 
which the so-called Edinburgh school” educationists made 
their mission diffuse. If, the Lyceum Christmas Pantomime for 
1848 complained, our social heritage folk and fairy lore was being 
annuals and manuals which Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have passed 
over), anything which ministered the starved imagination the 


multitude must rank among the civilising influences the time” 


(p. 322). 

One disposed ask, however, whether popular culture,” 
the liberal sense which our authors use the term, had ever really 
died out, even the new industrial communities. could take 
Mr, and Mrs. Hammond mining and quarrying villages North 
Wales, mushroom growths the Industrial Revolution, which have 
long been the homes vigorous native culture and proud com- 
munal consciousness such neither the casual visitor nor even the 
searcher into archives would ever suspect. Its centres are (or were) 
the Chapel and the Sunday School, institutions not rich records. 
May not northern manufacturing towns also have sheltered pro- 
letarian culture that has left its trace neither local newspapers nor 
Parliamentary Reports? Were not the Friendly Societies, too 
(which the authors allow have been common some form from 
about 1740” [p. 338], but which they seem attribute little 
importance for another century), helping all the time arrest social 
disintegration the sense colour, pageantry and self-discipline 
which they had inherited from earlier age? Wales, least, 
their feast days were taking the place the decrepit Gwylmabsantau, 
Wakes, long before the 1840’s, when bank failures put end 
their most characteristic and picturesque phase supplanting small 
local societies with lodges big national organisations. And 
popular educator the had anticipated the more 
than century. 

But although may suspect that, this their earlier 
works, Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have times made the picture 
shade too sombre, are none the less grateful for another fresh and 
well-documented survey, which will long remain indispensable 
students social some strange mischance, the bulk 


217 (Oct. 1927). 
have noticed one small error (p. Ferrand, the Young 
was not M.P. for Bingley (his home)—which has never been 


constituency—but for Knaresborough cf. Monypenny and Buckle, 
israeli 1929), 633. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN STATE PAPERS, 1926 


the period they cover seems have been overlooked the editors 
the English Life English series. Mr. Routh gives 
nothing before 1850; Mr. King ended the preceding volume 1837. 
The extracts are chosen, too, different principle. Mr. Routh 
thinks difficult find much that instructive entertaining 
the purely external his period, because “the material 
was after all much piece with our (p. 217)—a 
which Mr. and Mrs. Hammond might disposed challenge 
predecessor). Accordingly, the bulk the passages are argumenta- 
tive, not descriptive (nearly pages are given exposition 
Darwinism); the descriptive passages are often the nature 
written towards the close the era; the problems dealt 
with (especially Sections and VII) are sometimes not specifically 
Victorian all, but all ages; and the interest the book centres 
ideas rather than folk. The excerpts, short, are too self- 
tone enable catch our ancestors napping, and 
for this reason, despite able introduction and many interesting 
symposia aspects Victorian thought, doubt Mr. 
Routh’s anthology will serve well some its companions the 
urpose source book for students history and 
Professor Cheyney’s Lowell Lectures deal with much longer 
period—from the closing decade the eighteenth century the 
present day. They cover familiar ground, and—apart from such 
autobiographical touches the note 155 about American interest 
the Dock Strike 1889—they contain little that novel English 
readers. Their value students (apart from the absence index 
and footnotes) lessened looseness diction that often 
irritating and sometimes misleading; as, for example, when Grote, 
Hobhouse and Attwood are ranked among class leaders 
(p. 105), Cobden and Bright among the (p. 117); 
when the subject Clarkson’s prize essay liceat homines 
invitos servitudinem rendered Whether men can justly 
reduced The sub-title invites comparison 
with Dicey’s analysis the same period Law and Opinion 
England, and the graphic account pp. how opinion becomes 
law the true Dicey vein. But Mr. Cheyney’s obviously less 
ambitious, more popular and—we must add—a far less judicial 
treatment the theme. Dicey’s period Old 
gives short shrift (p. 24); the tendencies judge-made law are even 
more uncompromisingly denounced (p. 55). But the legislative reforms 
the nineteenth century, whether Benthamite Collectivist 
tendency, are presented unbroken and inevitable procession 
towards the light, with practically instance reversal principle 
repeal law, except for its extension” (p. 68). Dicey’s 
legislative hear nothing; and the book ends 
(p. 223) note robust optimism: There every probability 
that reform will continue.” Dopp. 


British and Foreign State Papers, 1926, Vols. 123, 124. 
1931. 1133 and 1109 pp. H.M. Stationery 5s. and 
6d. respectively. 

give adequate analysis within the space short review 
the exceedingly varied contents these enormous volumes would 
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be, even possible, inexpressibly tedious. Their admirable 
ment, however, gives every encouragement the political and 
quarryman. Here must suffice call attention some the larger 
features general interest. 

The British section begins with unexpectedly venerable figure, the 
Parliament Act 1911, its preamble still pathetically displaying the 
non-fulfilment the intentions professions its contrivers, 
far clearer shadow subsequent development cast the preamble 
the Government India Act 1919, which embodies the substance 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. 

events first-class importance are recorded British foreign 
policy. mention may given the Anti-rum-running Convention 
with and the Debt Settlements with Italy, Portugal, and 
Roumania, which, least strict law, the Exchequer holds these 
countries lenient but lengthy grip 1988. 

The foreign section profusely illustrated, though not adorned, 
vast series intricate commercial treaties. somewhat 
barren year for purely political treaties. For the 
exemplars are carried far back 1918 the two famous 
Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest, which with San 
Stefano remain far the greatest abortive documents modern 
history. The Soviet figures two other important instruments which 
peace with Estonia (1920) and friendship with Afghanistan 
(1921). 

The annual crop constitutions also much below the average. 
Apart from number minor German states, the main examples 
come from Asia. Iraq and the Hejaz will repay careful study, the 
latter, suppose, presenting about the nearest modern approach 
theocracy, apart from Thibet. 

The statement the Chinese Government terminating the 
Treaty 1865 with Belgium high interest, both for the opinions 
expressed therein unequal treaties,” and for the rounded Oriental 
apophthegms with which they are enveloped. 

The curt decree which Primo Rivera issued the king’s name 
1923 institute the military dictatorship Spain marks the beginning 
constitutional chapter which has recently ended. 


Universities. American, English, German. ABRAHAM 
1930. pp. Milford. 16s. 


knowledge universities both varied and 
extensive, and has rendered notable service the academic 
world expanding and publishing the three lectures the subject 
which delivered Oxford under the auspices the Rhodes Trust 
May 1928. his opening chapter (p. lays down what 
considers the four major concerns university: (1) the conserva- 
tion knowledge and ideas (whatever that may mean); (2) the 
interpretation knowledge and ideas; (3) the search for truth; 
(4) the training students who will practise and “carry on.” But 
clear from the later part the book that regards the primary 
function university research, and that the training students 
his mind the training future researchers. The nearest approach 
his ideal university found some the pre-war universities 
Germany, and Cornell University during the first twenty years 
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its existence. Mr. Flexner admits that teacher like Michael 
Foster (p. may stimulating force university; but appar- 
ently such man hardly regarded real University Pro- 
(p. 79), whose teaching duties are cut down minimum. 
The most controversial points which raises this book are (1) the 
between teaching and research university functions; and 
(2) the question how far university required train, not 
only scholars, but also men who may leaders politics, administra- 
tion, journalism, business, and other practical life. 

The longest chapter the book deals, natural, with the 
American universities. The author begins admitting the enormous 
progress which they have made the higher departments know- 
ledge during the last half-century, and then proceeds castigate 
them for their manifold blunders and shortcomings. They have been 
handicapped the outset the defects the American High Schools, 
which supply them with imperfectly educated material; but the 
great majority the universities deal with this material equally 
unsatisfactory manner. Their chief defect, Mr. Flexner’s eyes, 
that they have sought cater for supposed public needs supplying 
instruction miscellaneous number technical subjects, which 
not properly belong university, and thus they have needlessly 
cheapened, vulgarised, and mechanised themselves” (p. 44). Another 
fault that 
they are all mad the subject competitive and intercollegiate athletics. 
Proportionately more money spent College athletics than any legitimate 
College activity. The football coach better known the student body and the 
general public than the President; and Professors are, the average, less highly 
remunerated (p. 65). 


There interesting chapter upon the English universities. 
They have one notable advantage over those America that the 
students who come them are less numerous and heterogeneous 
mass, and have received the whole better secondary education. 
Inspite this the universities continue large measure advanced 
secondary schools, and the members their staff, especially the 
newer provincial universities, are excessively absorbed the task 
teaching and have too little time for research. The Scottish 
universities are omitted from the author’s purview. For the 
University London has little but criticism, though has 
good word for some its component parts. But the University 
seems lacking organic unity hardly deserve the name 
(p. 232), and difficult defend its external degrees, which 
examination divorced from direct university teaching (p. 245). 
Oxford and Cambridge Mr. Flexner writes with some enthusiasm. 
They are seats higher learning incomparably superior any- 
thing that has yet been created (p. 223). They have 
had yield, was right, science and modern languages, but they 
have not yielded physical exercise and cooking. Modernisation 
has not England obliterated the distinction between intellectual 
and menial (p. 227). This praise is, however, diluted 
subsequent critical comments. The universities are largely advanced 
secondary the colleges predominate over the university 
the teaching undergraduates more prominent than post-graduate 
training (the seminar the late Professor Vinogradoff brilliant 
exception); the number higher degrees small compared with 
the ordinary degrees. Unlike most other observers, Mr. Flexner pays 
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little attention the social and even the intellectual advantages 
college life. 

the chapter German universities, which comparatively 
short and superficial, the author lays stress upon the dangers involved 
the democratic changes which have resulted from the revolution 
1918. The lowering the standard and excessively varying the 
types the secondary school have for the moment lowered the 
same extent the plane the university (p. 314). Overcrowding has 
been followed the growth vocationalism, and the university tends 
become collection Fachschulen (p. 337). Even more serious 
the almost complete disappearance that nursery disinterested 
the Privatdozentur. But Mr. Flexner confident that, 
spite temporary difficulties, the old German idealism will prevail. 
His general conclusion that America, with almost boundless 
resources, neither regards higher education its proper value, nor 
knows what that England rubbing its eyes and gradually 
discovering the difference between teaching youth and advancing 
that Germany, knowing this difference old, may make 
deplorable aberrations, but they will more rare and less significant 
than those which are encountered elsewhere. 


Lopes. 


SHORT NOTICES 


purpose Mr. Butterfield’s essay The Whig Interpretation 
History (Bell, 48.) justify the pure historian, the researcher 
intent disinterested presentation the past, against the pub- 
licist who studies the past with one eye the and uses 
historical narrative method presenting political philosophical 
theory. The Whig historian, with his belief progress and his 
preference for Protestants, especially attacked; but one might 
suppose that Tory and Socialist historians were quite much open 
Mr. Butterfield’s criticisms the Whigs—Carlyle, Karl Marx, and 
Mr. Belloc are surely just far from his austere ideal Macaulay 
and rather further than Lord Acton, who also figures among the Whigs. 
Mr. Butterfield’s essay interesting because grappling 
problem permanently interesting and insoluble, but hardly seems 
master his thesis. Consequently worries round and round, 
repeats himself again and again, and expands into small book 
material which could have been packed into article 
where perhaps would have found more readers. Still, the essay 
deserves the attention those who teach and will any rate 
bring home them the difficulties surrounding the subject. 


volume entitled L’Islam the useful collection manuals 
issued the house Armand Colin (10.50 fr.) adds fourth 
the popular works Islam which have appeared French within 
the twelve years, and the author, Professor Henri Massé, takes 
occasion point out that differs from its predecessors laying 
most weight the historical evolution Islam. successive 
chapters the early political, juridical, religious, and later political 
development the Islamic community are presented with admirable 
concision and sense proportion, and with due regard the results 
recent critical research. The conclusions Pére Lammens are 
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too freely accepted, and there are number points 
detail facts and dates which call for correction. Nevertheless, 
those who are seeking succinct statement the latest investigations 
into the history Islam, this book may recommended the best 


stout and beautifully illustrated volume Dover Priory: 
History the Priory St. Mary the Virgin, and St. Martin the New 
Work (Cambridge University Press, 30s.), upon which Dr. 
Haines has spent several and uncounted hours,” work 
piety memory Mr. Adam, old Dovorian, who had pro- 
jected such work but did not live achieve it. The writer wisely 
decided begin again for himself, and after short introduction, deal- 
ing with the arrival Christianity and the early development 
monasticism this country, traces seven chapters the antecedents 
and history the Priory and those connected with it. account 
their possessions and revenues and expenses affords many points 
interest, and Dr. Coulton his Foreword justly calls attention also 
the careful analysis the contents the library, based the 
documents printed the present Provost Eton his Ancient 
Libraries Canterbury and Dover. hand-list priors, monks, 
corrodians, and paying guests the Priory from 1136 may 
also prove useful other students for variety purposes; and not 
the least valuable feature work this kind its power stimu- 
lating the curiosity which sets others upon similar paths investiga- 
tion. The relations between Canterbury and Dover are necessarily 
diseussed with some fullness and, may added, fortunately with 
less acrimony than was possible when the issues were matters 
immediate importance. Students unfamiliar with the character and 
origin some the manuscripts quoted the book might have 
been helped little more perhaps notes dates, but they follow 
what given them they will find themselves led along some 
very pleasant paths, and they not always adopt the writer’s 
inferences they will certainly not ungrateful for the trouble that 
has taken. 


Anti-papal legislation Medieval England, (Washington, 
The Catholic Univ. America; $1), Ellis, Ph.D. 
dissertation. The writer’s general contention the sound one that, 
apart from the Act Supremacy, Henry action against Rome 
was the logical conclusion the legal rights which the English kings had 
gradually accumulated through centuries legislation. Mr. Ellis 
shows fair appreciation the claims and difficulties either side and 
does not minimise ecclesiastical abuses. The essay would more 
useful more attention had been given ensure accuracy details, 
especially perhaps the earlier part. Thus the Constitutions 
Clarendon did not say that one excommunicated 
until the king applied (p. 33), and curious essay devoted 
antipapal legislation find the famous provision cap. limitin 
appeals Rome quod non debet ulterius procedere rendere 
“that the matter may not linger without the assent the King.” 
Nor should hear Ph.D. thesis nowadays about King John 
signing Magna Charta (p. 48). 


The Earliest Northamptonshire Assize Rolls (Northamptonshire 
Record Soc., 1s.) Mrs. Stenton continues useful work done else- 
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where editing the Northampton roll the eyre 1202 (the 
and Bedford rolls this eyre have been already printed the local 
record societies the respective counties), and roll 1203 which 
records another visitation the royal justices Northampton. 
admirable introduction the editor should regarded comple. 
mentary the one she wrote for the Lincolnshire volume and read 
conjunction with it. They will especially helpful those whom 
these plea rolls are strange territory. attempt single out the 
interesting cases here would unprofitable, but those working these 
fields will find plenty material they may put good use. The text 
and index maintain the high standard set Mr. Flower his 
Curia Regis Rolls, and the editor her Lincolnshire volume. 
For the layman, Dr. Palmer’s The Assizes held Cambridge 
(Linton, Eagle Printing Works, 5s.) even more tempting little 
book, being reprint from the History Teacher’s Miscellany 
densed translation the assize roll 1261. would foolish 
find fault with the editor for not doing what did not set out do, 
but the specialist will inclined sigh for what not when reads 
that object the translation not exhibit peculiarities 
ancient legal procedure because not done accurately enough for 
that,” and that matter has been considerably reduced save 
space.” What the editor concerned with his roll the human 
interest,” and his selection cases not lacking that. From the 
entries, and from the editor’s informative introduction, the reader can 
obtain very picturesque account what the administration the 
criminal law was like one corner England the middle the 


one small exception the Camden Miscellany, volume 
(Royal Historical Society), wholly devoted documents relating 
medieval history. Canon Bannister edits very valuable 
survey the estates the Bishopric Hereford, drawn various 
times during the latter half the thirteenth century and, the 
editor suggests, probably based returns still earlier date. 
contains good deal detailed information very real importance 
the economic historian. the Introduction reign” 
should surely This followed the roll containing the 
report Pope Clement the negotiations carried the two 
nuncios had sent England secure the surrender the king 
the jewels and horses that had belonged the late Piers Gaveston; 
this edited Mr. Roberts. The date the treaty printed 
contributes somewhat lengthy list the charters which were 
found 1330 the vasa (whatever they might have been) the 
treasury the Archbishop Canterbury, and Mr. Charles Johnson 

rints very early case before Robert Harle admiralle tutes 
flotes.” dates from July 1361 and deals with the disputed 
capture English ship time truce. especially interesting 
because the court lays down that not restricted the rules 
common law, mes est reullable par equite ley marine chescun 
homme serra resceu dire Dr. Hubert Hall and Miss 
Nicholas contribute somewhat cryptic introduction collec- 
tion tracts and documents ranging from 1100 1742 and concerned 
with English weights and measures; these, together with the brief 
bibliography which the editors have included, will very con- 
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siderable value the economic historian. The volume brought 
end letter, edited Mr. Harlow, probably written 
Sir William Codrington and describing his imprisonment various 
French prisons from 1793 1795. This gives very vivid impression 
conditions the Paris prisons during the Terror. 


Surveys, Prowse (Winnipeg, privately pro- 
duced, $1) highly technical and condensed contribution the 
Cabot problem which virtually impossible criticise, for its author 
states number surprising conclusions without providing the com- 
plete evidence which bases them. adjective 
whose use justified the following list explorations the New- 
region prior 1500, which the two John Cabot have 
alone been hitherto Cabot’s 1497 voyage; Thorne’s 
survey Southern Newfoundland, 1497-8; Cabot’s survey 
Northern Labrador, 1498; English survey Bonavista Bay, 1498; 
Yorkshire survey Conception and Trinity Bays, 1498; English 
survey from Cape North Cape Freels, 1499; Thorne’s Gulf survey, 
1499-1500. The evidence adduced for these expeditions is, the 
present reviewer, inconclusive. But Mr. Prowse hopes publish 
amore extensive treatment the subject, pending which best 
reserve detailed discussion. 


Three Women: St. Theresa, Madame Choiseul, Mrs. Eddy 
(Cassell, 10s. 6d.) Mr. Wortham, already known for his excellent 
biography Oscar Browning, has followed the prevailing fashion and 
given three short biographical studies. more strangely assorted 
company were surely never brought together within the covers 
book; and the author makes effort establish any resemblance 
They are just “Three Women,” and would 
difficult find any but quite commonplace that would 
suit them all three. They are not all them either attractive 
domineering influential. St. Theresa and Mrs. Eddy are 
contrasted types the religious temperament; but religion counted 
for little nothing the life Madame Choiseul. The Spaniard 
and the American might taken illustrating the faculty women 
for rule, and the parallel between them sometimes interesting but 
here too the Frenchwoman stands quite apart her self-effacing 
devotion human object, and that object her husband. Neverthe- 
less, the result most interesting and delightful book: all three 
studies have real value for the student history. Perhaps the most 
important the many strands that make history the rise 
and spread and decay religions, and this subject usually treated 
the historian from purely external point view. tries really 
understand prides himself his mastery politics 
and war. But usually accepts religious movements, ancient 
modern, and rarely attempts penetrate their meaning give 
his readers idea the passions they inspired the force that lay 
behind them. Mr. Wortham’s account St. Theresa will correct 
the tendency found some books interpret the religious move- 
ments the sixteenth century springing from economic and political 
motives. The picture the great saint curiously fascinating, 
though not always attractive. Lutheranism was sometimes before her 
the great enemy, and she has much pity for its adherents; but she 
always insisted her nuns that their one and only function was 
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win the favour the Bridegroom—and their Bridegroom was 
fection.” relations with Philip show the king his best; 
but even here acts with that secretiveness which eminently 
characteristic him. not necessary speak the Life Mrs, 
Eddy. does not enter into competition with Mr. Fisher’s 
only here and there Mr. Wortham’s own opinions reveal themselves 
the choice epithets. But clearly founded careful examination 
the evidence, and will read through all who begin it. And 
provokes thoughts and speculations for which History hardly 
the place. Madame Choiseul does not seem quite successfully 
treated the two other ladies. wholly charming, and her 
life presents psychological problems. Perhaps for this reason, 
has not called out all Mr. Wortham’s powers. The bankruptcy the 
ancient régime France clearly revealed the narrative; but 
what lingers most the memory the astonishing and heroic courage 
the woman after the death her husband and the outbreak the 
Revolution had brought ruin upon her. Her courage was high 
that St. Theresa Mrs. Eddy; but courage that neither 
above nor below human nature. The reader turns her with 


personal affection that the other two women not evoke and would 


THE delay publishing the Calendar State Papers, Domestic 
Series, for 1697 (H.M. Stationery Office, 1s.) due the most 
regrettable death its editor, Hardy. The same cause 
responsible for the absence the usual introduction. The volume 
makes startling contributions existing knowledge, but adds 
much miscellaneous information. The most important series docu- 
ments composed the proceedings the Lords Justices who 
governed England the absence William III; but, they were 
confined administration and invariably referred matters 
policy the king, the minutes are valuable mainly because they 
reveal the day-by-day business government. The subjects that 
received most attention are the army and navy, finance, the Irish 
parliament, and, for few months, the English parliament. The 
fighting services had great difficulties with recruiting. Service the 
Continent was clearly unpopular and desertion was frequent. The 
methods most use secure seamen were either the offer bounty 
(to sailors, three months’ pay and landsmen, one month’s) impress- 
ment, which seems have been freely used. There curious entry 
among the minutes the proceedings the Lords Justices for July, 
the effect that Lord Chief Justice Holt would easy main- 
taining the authority the admiralty, and would direct pressed men 
coming him with complaints apply the admiralty and give 
the latter private intimation when saw reason for discharging 
them. Since non-official estimate December gives the arrears 
due the army and navy £2,000,000 and £1,500,000 respectively, 
the lack recruits not strange. 

Probably the information about the Irish parliament, supplied 
John Methuen, the Lord Chancellor, and others, the most novel 
contribution this volume. The surprising feature that the par- 
liament Dublin was means the subservient instrument the 
hands English officials that sometimes represented have 
been. Methuen complains, for instance, that has had contend 
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with ignorance business most men, and impertinent humour 
imitating the Parliament England all things, how improper 
The feeling official circles England was that the Irish 
were setting for themselves and were intent their own interest 
without reflecting how their course would received England. 
the Irish parliamentary proceedings were denounced 
plain voiding Poynings’ Act. Scotland meagrely represented 
these papers, though there significant reference the Darien 
scheme, the effect that the Lords Justices would consider how 
frustrate that design, which was regarded both prejudicial English 
interests and contrary the treaties with Spain. There are many 
interesting signs that the Peace Ryswick was universally welcomed 
except Jacobite quarters, and William’s reception London perhaps 
registered the height his popularity. Nevertheless, news-letters 
and other correspondence relating parliamentary news West- 
minster show how transient this popular enthusiasm was. There are 
references the two subjects that most divided king and people: 
the Irish forfeitures and, especially, reduction the standing army. 


Select Documents European History, Vol. 1715-1920 
(Methuen, 5s.), Mr. Butterfield has grappled with the stupendous task 
compressing within two hundred pages sufficient documents 
illustrate the history Europe during two eventful centuries. has 
produced volume which will useful the hands judicious 
teacher. With praiseworthy courage has sandwiched among the 
official documents, which are the necessary backbone such selection, 
asmall number letters, which have been chosen give some idea 
the motives which have guided eminent politicians, such Frederick 
the Great, Metternich and Bismarck. obvious that the choice 
such letters must rather arbitrary and disjointed, but far they 
they are valuable part the book. The brief introductions pre- 
fixed the selected documents are refreshingly clear and the point. 
regrettable that many the treaties have mercilessly 
mutilated; but the limitations space are inexorable. also 
regrettable that they appear translation, but this declared 
necessary. There one unexplained puzzle: why does the Editor 
quote from the preliminaries Aix-la-Chapelle 1748, instead from 
the definitive treaty 


readers quest the unexpected may find something 
which will interest some least much will surprise them 
Cohen’s translation part Professor Martin Biiber’s Die Chas- 
sidischen Biicher, under the title Jewish Mysticism and the Legends 
Baalshem (Dent, brief account the eighteenth-century 
Rabbi who founded Chassidism Poland followed selection 
his tales, some difficult, others curious simplicity and 


Mr. Goprrey little book, The Revolutionary Idea (Arnold, 
5s.), first published 1923, was vigorous and lucid attempt show 
what the author’s opinion the French Revolution really meant, how 
far what new conservative forces evolved, and how pro- 
foundly differed from the later revolutionary, which may 
termed Socialist. was quite worth now 
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most men and women are interested chiefly the personal side 
history, the question, What became Louis XVII? will long 
forth new answers. Louis XVII, Révolution (Paris, 
Champion, fr.), Commandant Cazenove Roche tries, with the 
help recently discovered documents, prove that the Dauphin 
removed from the Temple and grew become the watchmaker 
Naundorff, who died Holland 1845. impossible examing 
his argument here detail, but presents weak links. Commandant 
Legitimist, evidently anxious believe that the true royal line France 
not extinct. prone see wherever there mischief the sinister 
workings the Freemasons. And, like most authors romantic 
temper, always ready believe that inconvenient witnesses 


grave facts have been summarily done death persons 
authority. 


devoted student the history his Province, and his Cradle Days 
Natal (Longmans, 15s.) detailed narrative the first settlements, 
British and Boer, and their chequered relations with the Zulus and the 
British Government. written lively, sometimes jocose, 
style, and full interesting information from such contemporary 
printed sources the journals the missionary pioneers. But since 
references are given little value for scientific students. 

THE West the writers romance dusty and treeless plain 
peopled cowboys, cattle rustlers and sheep-men, who make war 
upon each other, but who unite despising the small farmer the 
river bottoms. the background lurk the Indians, crafty and cruel, 
who steal cattle and occasionally scalp the farmer. While such 
romantic tales may have their value literature, they fail, with 
some notable exceptions, record the hard facts frontier life. 
Professor Walter Webb The Great Plains (Ginn, 21s.) has written 
the history the West such fashion that, while read 
courageous cowboys and obscure farmers, see them struggling with 
the stern realities their environment. has produced the first 
comprehensive history the region lying between the ninety-eighth 
meridian and the Rocky Mountains, from the time that the Indians 
wandered over the Plains foot the present day. 

The book stored information about the economic struggle 
the Great Plains. Though Mr. Webb devotes much attention 
the Indians and the Spaniards, lays far more stress upon the 
American advance into the region. people accustomed ample 
water supply, wood for houses and fences, and Indians who 
fought foot, found themselves country where there was little 
rainfall, forest land, and type Indian who fought horseback. 
Though not without difficulty, the American changed his customs 
meet the needs his new environment. The Indian was subdued 
means the Colt revolver. The cattle-man ruled the land. Then 
came the farmer. With the aid the barbed-wire fence, the wind- 
mill, and irrigation has taken over small portion the Great 
Plains. The dry-farmer still trying learn how raise crops 
may question the rather summary treatment the origins irrigation 
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and the value the chapter the literature and about” the 
Great Plains. These are minor criticisms. The book well written 


Dawson’s book The Civil Service Canada 
(Milford, 16s.) will delight those readers who feel that problems 
litical science must approached from the historical point view, 
that history should interpreted convey direct practical 
application modern society. The book divided into two parts, 
the first alone historical. explaining minutely the develop- 
ment the civil service since confederation, the influence earlier 
history, with its stress oligarchical government and 
patronage, strongly emphasised. The author shows that the task 
shaking off the spoils system was undertaken spasmodically, and was 
only achieved, imperfectly, reorganisation the civil service 
following the World War. The second portion the book intri- 
eate analysis the problems involved creating ideal civil service, 
and based brilliant constructive criticism the present system 
Canada. 

Dr. Munro’s book American Influences Canadian 
Government (The Macmillan Co., 7s. 6d.), though very different 
character, also political rather than historical. consists three 
lectures, delivered Toronto the Marfleet Foundation, with the 
theme that The Dominion Canada by-product the 
United geographical appendage with basic conditions 
similar that the influence the larger state Canadian development 
has been overwhelming. After pointing out that the great events 
Canadian history cannot adequately understood without reference 
tothe American influence, Mr. Munro compares American and Canadian 
national and civic governments, and their unwritten political practices, 
show how strongly the principles Jacksonian democracy have 
affected Canada. The implication throughout that the American 
influence inevitable, but often unfortunate, the face British 
example, frequently superior. 


never altogether wasted effort reshape the writing period 
history round two three relevant and unhackneyed ideas, That 
the most that can said for Mr. Wallace’s book, Thirty 
Years Modern History (Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.), dealing with the 
years 1890-1920. sometimes surprises the neatness his 
summary complex diplomatic situation and the bringing out 
its but more often surprises carelessness fact and 
date, impatience over detail which really closely implicated his 
argument, and reliance unsatisfactory secondary authorities, 
often journalistic rather than historical, the pseudo-historical 
output the years war-passion. rule takes the blackest 
view possible propaganda quoted German opinion, 
but the other side taken fact, directed 
France and executed Edward VII,” the notorious Cramb 
figures among sober-minded English professors,” and Roosevelt 
the war-path representative American democracy. The ideas 
around which the book built,—the transition World-Politics, the 
transition the predominance economic aims and interests, the 
weakening the state and politics the older sense—though they 
dint example and illustration emerge fairly clearly the end 
the book, are their enunciation and abstract discussion expressed 
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pseudo-philosophical dialect which reminds one nothing 
much undergraduate essay Spengler. And the 
facts, not exactly falsified, are certainly sometimes disordered and 
distorted fit them into book that might well prove 
stimulating student the period who knows enough avoid the 
pitfalls and misinterpretations and danger being buried 
sterilised the minute study documents the photographic 
annalists; certainly not recommended text-book for 


deal has been said the influence the American 
stitution upon the framers the constitution Australia, but the 
subject has awaited more detailed treatment. This has now been 
given Dr. Erling Hunt’s American Precedents Australian 
Federation (New York, Columbia University Press (P. King), 
not subject which lends itself graphic description leads 
startling conclusions; and Mr. Hunt, whose treatment well-docu- 
mented, and eminently clear and sound, wisely refrains from attempting 
magnify the influence the precedents question. The delegates’ 
knowledge the American constitution was, shows, chiefly 
knowledge and many points American experience was used both 
sides the argument and tended cancel out. was chiefly, 
Mr. Hunt concludes, American phrasing and American judicial decisions 
that directly influenced the form the constitution, and these, 
course, did not affect questions the first order importance. The 
book should valuable work reference for students the consti- 
tutional history the British Empire, and Australia 


volumes and the series American Secretaries State 
and their Diplomacy, edited Bemis (Knopf, 18s. each), reaches 
conclusion which reveals the excellences the execution and the 
difficulties plan that marked the earlier parts. Neither William 
Day, whose secretaryship described Messrs. Shippee and 
Way, nor John Sherman, who handled Mr. Sears, were 
secretaries great importance the history American diplomacy 
indeed, the appointment the dying Sherman one the least 
creditable the history the Department State. John Hay” 
Knox (by Wright) are articles worthy the importance 
their subjects the history American diplomacy. With volume 
get into modern and contemporary questions with vengeance, 
that not surprising that the author the article William Jennings 
Bryan prefers remain anonymous, and that the Robert 
Mr. John Spargo and the Charles Evans Hughes Mr. 
Hyde, good they are, make pretence being definitive judgments. 
The final volumes, all difficulties considered, are worthy pendants 
the earlier, though those were, the nature things was inevitable, 


more profound and scholarly surveys the careers the holders 
this great office. 


excellent text-book The Growth the American People (Milford, 
and writing, new book, fruit co-operation New England and 
Southern-Middle-Western learning. size and scope probably 


See review 166 (July 1928). 
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more useful for the student than the earlier book two volumes, 
work art, but combines the useful and the pleasant almost 
predecessor. The eighth edition Professor Taussig’s 
well-known Tariff History the United States (Putnam, 6d.) covers 
the Smoot-Hawley tariff 1930 with all the accustomed mastery, and 
the author has seldom been presented with better target. The saving 
Mount Vernon for the American nation some public-spirited 
women the subject too lengthy but edifying chronicle Grace 
King, Mount Vernon the Potomac History the Mount Vernon 
Association the Union (The Macmillan Co., Mr. 
Boynton’s little book Rediscovery the Frontier (Univ. 
Press (Cambridge Univ. Press), concerned with the 
literary contributions the history the frontier; has made 
good beginning, for need more and fuller treatments this theme. 
The subject first-class importance, and still living, shown the 
recent books New Mexico Harvey Ferguson, and Oklahoma 
George Milburn. The lectures Aspects the Social History 
Canby (Univ. North Carolina Press (Milford), 9s. 6d.) are well worth 
reading, should expect from the names their authors, and much 
less slight than they might have been, considering the brief space 
allotted each the contributors. There still flow prophetic 
books, and here good one its class, Giant the Western 
America and Europe North Atlantic Civilisation, 
Francis Miller and Helen Hill (Dent, 10s. 6d.); but the kind not, 
perhaps, one that can prudently assessed History. However, 


the authors say good deal about the recent past that satisfying 


enough inspire some confidence their diagnosis and prognosis. 
Three American Church History,” Thomas Dongan, Governor 
New York (1682-88), John Kennedy, Sister Louise (Josephine 
Van der Schrieck), American Foundress the Sisters Notre Dame 
Namur, Sister Helen Louise (Nugent), and Catholic Church 
the Northern Indiana Frontier, 1789-1844, the Rev. William 
McNamara (The Catholic University America, each) are good 
specimens the doctoral thesis; but the only one the three 
general interest the life Governor Dongan. was one the 
great builders New York, whom James was able employ his 
province with more ease than could have done England; was 
not, however, the Revolution, but some obscure difference with his 
master, that turned Dongan out his office, just before the destruction 
the class which belonged, the Irish Catholic gentry. Another 
useful thesis Study the Toll Road Movement the 
Middle Atlantic States and Maryland, Durrenberger (published 
the author, Valdosta, Georgia; $2.50), dealing with aspect 
transportation, topic burning interest American history from 
the earliest days. The reprinting and editing important texts 
American political ideas always welcome, and the choice 
made Professor Mullet Some Political Writings James 
Otis (Univ. Missouri Studies, Vol. rv, Nos. $1.75 each) excel- 
lent, for have here all the authenticated pamphlets Otis, with 


Public Record Office has recently published volume its 
invaluable series Lists and Indexes:” Alphabetical Guide 
War Office and other Military Records (H.M. Stationery Office, 
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7s. 6d.), compiled mainly from the archives the War Office, 
with some material from the records the State Paper Office, 
Colonial Office, and the Home Office. Other works received 
Middeleeuwsche Geschiedenis van het Engelsche 
mentaire Stelsel, van Hinloopen Labberton (The Hague, 
3.60 Les Origines Systéme Favre (Paris, 
Presses Universitaires; fr.), attractive historical essay 
stages the evolution the modern metric system; 
Research American History, Hockett (The Macmillan 
which, although the author fulfills only too faithfully 
promise take nothing for even the risk stressing 
obvious,” the student will find some very useful notes 
indexes, bibliographies, and the Soviet Administration 
Law, Zelitch (Milford, dealing with the various 
Codes down summary Project for New Soviet Code 
Criminal Procedure (August 1931), book which, although 
legal treatise, gives considerable general information for the 
Disarmament and Security since Locarno, 1925-31, 
Bennett (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.), which the author (who founded 
the Information Service International Affairs now incorporated the 
Royal Institute International Affairs) provides sequel 
von (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.), translation popular 
book, the author which was secretary the German Legation 
London until the outbreak war, interesting attempt 
describe how German to-day conceives the state this country,” 
but personal impression, unaccompanied 
and the second volume The Year’s Work Modern Language 
edited Professor Entwistle (Milford, 7s. 6d.), which 
admirable critical estimate, various specialists, the main work 
done the year ending June, 1931. 


have also received important little work Dr. Mackay 
Mackenzie, The Bannockburn Myth (Edinburgh, Grant and 
6d.), being reply that the Rev. Thomas Miller The 
letter printed above (p. 40). Other pamphlets received include two 
valuable reprints from the Bulletin the John Rylands Library, Some 
New Documents illustrating the Early Years the Hundred Years’ War 
(1353-56), Bock (1s: 6d.), and Chronicle John for 
entirety for the first time the major portion the fifth book the 
Historva Regum Anglie the B.M. Add. MS. 35295; Mr. Hale 
Bellot’s inaugural lecture Feb. 1931) Commonwealth Fund Pro- 
fessor American History the University London, Study 
American History (Blackwell, 1s.); the obituary notices Thomas 
Ashby, and Sir Israel Gollancz, Sir Frederick 
Kenyon from the Proceedings the British Academy offprint 
from Scientia (Milan, March 1932) containing the substance the 
lecture History Science” given Professor Hearnshaw 
during the Annual Meeting the Association Chester 1931, and 
summarised History last April; and List Doctoral Dissertations 
History now progress the chief American Universities, 1931, 
issued the Department Historical Research, Carnegie Institution 
Washington. 
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